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A Safe 7% Investment 


The Vacuum Ice Company of Baltimore City, Maryland 


President, DANIEL E. HALLOCK. , Vice-President, DANIEL Y. HALLCCK . 
Sec’y and Treas., HOWARD W. HALLOCK, Superintendent, JOHN PATTEN, Inventor of Process 


CAPITAL STOCK, $100,000.00 


Come to Baltimore or send a representative and see our plant, now in daily operation, make four 
tons of ice every sixty minutes. 

For the purpose of purchasing ground adjoining their present 100 ton plant and erecting on the 
same an additional 100. ton plant, the Company offers its First Mortgage, six per cent. $500.00 Gold 
Bonds. 

These bonds will have back of them an ice plant having a maximum daily capacity of 200 tons, and 
worth in real estate, buildings and machinery, taking*the average cost of a 200 ton planf under any of 
the old systems, $200,000.00. 

The plant is located in the heart of Baltimore, said by ‘other ice men to be the best location in the 
city. This, of course, makes the real estate valuable. Also, the Vacuum Ice Company of Baltimore 
City owns exclusive rights to build plants and manufacture ice under the Vacuum System in the State 
of Maryland and District of Columbia. 

The earning power and value of,this property is sure to increase every year. Ice men count the 
months of June, July, August and September the cream of the Ice season; the profits of the months 
of April, May, October and November should be sufficient to meet all fixed charges for the winter 
months. Figuring our output conservatively at 175 tons per day, we have 21,000 tons for the four 
months. The output last season (a bad season) averaged $2.50 per ton at the platform. Total fixed 
charges to run the plant 24 hours a day, including interest on bonds, is less than $1.00 per ton, or a net 
earning of $31,500.00. These figures, at all points, are conservative, and will bear the closest 
investigation. 

No ammonia is used in this process. Water frozen is its own freezing agent. The old system 
produces cold by the vaporization of ammonia, while ours produces cold by vaporizing water below the 
freezing point. A pound of ammonia in vaporizing will absorb about 550 units of heat, while a pound 
of water in vaporizing will absorb 100 units of heat. 

It means to the Ice industry what the Bessemer meant to the Steel industry; yes, more; it not 
only greatly reduces cost, but gives a product far superior to the old. Very few things are more 
certain than that it is the coming method of producing ice. 

The average quantity of Ice produced per ton of coal under the old system is as 6 to 1. Under 
the Vacuum System, 16 to 1 can be counted on with certainty. With coal at $3.25, you have a coal 
cost of 54 cents per ton of Ice under the old system, as against 20 cents with the Vacuum System, a 
saving of 34 cents, which, on the season’s output of 21,000 tons, means a saving of $7,140.00, nearly 
10% on the bonds. This is only one item of economy in the Vacuum System. 

The Vacuum System produces Ice 15 inches thick in 60 minutes; to do this under the old method 
requires from two to seven days. Any one can test this statement by holding his watch on one of the 
freezing chambers, as the writer did recently. 

In a word, The Vacuum System of producing Ice, as covered by the patents taken out by John 
Patten, is unquestionably one of the ‘Twentieth Century Wonders, and will be so pronounced by any 
one who will visit the plant at 28-40 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


OFFER OF BONDS 

The Company offers at $94.00, subject to prior sale, $80,000 First Mortgage, 6 per cent. 10-year 
$500.00 Gold Bonds, bearing interest from April 1st, 1908; first coupon payable October Ist, 1908, and 
thereafter April Ist and October Ist. 

The Company Reserves the Right to Redeem the Bonds at any Interest Bearing Date at $105 after 
5 years. 

TO ANY ONE VISITING THE PLANT WITH THE VIEW OF INVESTING IN THE 
BONDS, WHO CAN SAY HE FINDS THE FACTS HAVE BEEN MISREPRESENTED, THE 
COMPANY WILL REIMBURSE HIS EXPENSE FOR THE TRIP 

Come and see or address the Company, 28-40 Front Street, Baltimore, Maryland, and learn just 
why we can pay 7%. 

The Southern Trust and Deposit Company, Baltimore, Maryland, as Trustee, under the mortgage 
securing the bonds, will receive payment of subscriptions. 

Vacuum Ice Co., 28-40 S. Front St., Balto., Md. Bartrmore, Md., March 31st, 1908. 

Gentlemen :—Will you kindly call to see us in reference to your Vacuum Ice? We would like to contract fot 
another year, as it has given us such satisfaction the past two years. We think it far superior to any other Ic 
and expect to use from ten to thirty tons per days this season. 

Trusting you will favor us with an early call, we remain, Yours very trul > 

(Signed) ASA B. GARDINER. 

Mr. Gardiner is President of the largest and most successful dairy in Satibeesiet ‘Ma. 

The above indicates the quality of ice produced by the Vacuum Process. No user of ice would 
have any other after they have given Vacuum Ice a trial. Drop a postal and let us send you testi- 
monials from users of the ice in all lines of trade. 


VACUUM ICE Co., of Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Webster’s New $8.50 Encyclopedic Dictionary FREE With each of the first handred orders 
MAGNIFICENT 1908 EDITION OF THE 


New Americanized Encyclopedia 


FIRST (N WEALTH OF LEARNING, FIRST IN WEIGHT OF AUTHORITY, LATEST IN DATE OF PUBLICATION 


Fifteen massive volumes, sumptuous binding, 10,000 dowble-column pages, 100 superb maps, 37,000 
biographical references, hundreds of illustrations, colored plates of the rarest beauty. 








‘‘An intellectual ocean whose $1.00 Secures the Set A Home University 
waves touch every shore of A College Education 


thought.” SENT FREE FOR EXAMINATION A Huge Library 











THE KING OF ALL ENCYCLOPEDIAS AT PRICES NEVER BEFORE APPROACHED 


You have always meant to get an Encyclopedia—every intelligent man does. NOW IS THE TIME. The 
Let we eg of this latest and greatest of all BNCYCLOPEDIAS puts you ten years ahead of your less enterprising 
neighbor. 

Other books tell you about ONE thing; thie tells you EVERYTHING. It includes over phase of human 

u 


knowledge, discovery, experience and belief. It records every step in the stately march of man progress. It 
covers all epochs of literature, all forms of government, all systems of religion. All gallant deeds and stirring 
scenes, all victories of brain or brawn, all marvels of science and invention, all the glorious achievements 
that have made history luminous and civilization possible are found in the ten thousand teeming pages of these 
splendid volumes. Can YOU afford to do without it? 


° The most brilliant thinkers of the century are enrolled as its 
Its Matchless Authority. contributors. To state even a few of thelr names is like call- 


ing the roll of the world’s scholarship. The European writers include such men of world-wide fa 

Matthew Arnold, James Bryce, John Morley, Andrew Lang, St. George Mivart, Canon Farrar, 

mund Gosse, John Stuart Blackie, Leslie Stephen, Edward Freeman, Lord Kelvin, Robertson Smith, 

Sir Norman Lockyer, Thorold ers, Saintsbury, Romanes, Sayce, Rawlinson, Wallace, Merivale, 

Murray, Caird, Tulloch, Geikie, Palgrave, Rossetti, Swinburne and hundreds of others no less April 30, ’o8. 
celebrated. To insure, moreover, that American topics should receive their proper proportion “4 

of space and attention, thus making the work in the truest sense of the word “‘AMERICAN- THE , 
IZED,” the services of the ripest scholars in America have been called into'requisition. Such BOOKLOVERS 
bames as Simon Newcomb, John Fiske, Cardinal Gibbons, John Bach McMaster, Admirai Mel- SOCIETY, 
ville, Thomas B. Reed, Carroll Wright, and others equally famous give it an authority so 156 Fifth Avenue, 
overwhelming, so incomparable, that it reigns without a rival in the realm of scholarship. New York. 


. f To emphasize the issue of the 1908 edition of Please send me for ex- 
Special Half P rice Offer. this magnificent work we are making for a amination, p id, @ 
limited time only a special introductory offer at just ONE-HALF the regular price. complete set at the New 
The cloth set we price at $37, the half morocco at $46. Moreover, with each of the Americanized Enepeeeste 
first hundred orders to reach us we will send absolutely FREE Webster’s Hu in half morocco binding at 
New Encyclopedic Dictionary, retailing regularly at $8.50. your SPECIAL HALF Price 
Sheep, marbled edges, gold stamped and indexed. This combination of the offer of $46.00. If the set is 
world’s most famous Encyclopedia and equally famous Dictionary gives you a satisfactory, I agree to 
magnificent reference library of enormous extent and unmatchable value. upon the purchase price t 


Sign and mail the attached coupon and 
Send No Money Now. we will ship you a complete set for five 
are Z - eoaminatinn. ow oo. a og Sy AT OUR EXPENSE if 
ey fa © give you entire satisfaction. e y all transportation ; 
charges. Should you decide to purchase, then oand we $1.00 as first pay- lovers’ Society until the full purchase 
ment and pay the balance at the rate of $2.00 per month for the price has been paid. If the books are 
cloth and $2.50 per month for the half morocco. 4,- po og qubjont Te —_ 7 
y and ho e uu y order. 
Do Not Delay. At_these phenomenal prices the introduc- Also send me Webster's New clopedio 
tory sets will vanish like magic. It / nictionary, which I am to receive absolutely 
is the opportunity of a life-time. Bmrich your mind, adorn your FREE should I retain the set. 
library, setight your family with this stupendous work. Write 
TO-DAY, member. No risk! No obligation! You pur- 
chase only if satisfied 


, ’ s Address..... ecccccece coe Secce ee 
156 Fifth Avenue eeeeee eevee eeeeee 
The Booklovers’ Society stw‘oncimt /” “tm, e akc si eigen 
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SCHOOLS 


We will gladly furnish information to our read- 
ers that will aid in the selection of a school. Ad- 
dress School Department, THe INDEPENDENT. 














’ ous beneficiary and scholarshi 


The Choice of a Profession 


An address by President Southworth, sent free on ap- 
plication to VILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
corder, Meadville, Pennsylvania. Trains men and women 
for the ministry. No doctrinal tests. Gener- 
funds. Fellowship for study 
abroad yielding $810, awarded annually to a competent 
taduate. Special lectureships. Member of the American 
mmittee for Lectures on the History of Religions. 


present day 











SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL 


MANLIUS, NEW YORK 
WILLIAM VERBECK, A. M., President 


Most successful application of the military 
system to the ‘‘Prep.”’ school. 


Designated by the U. S, Government as ‘‘Dis- 
tinguished Institution, 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907.” 


Summer Session begins July first. Fall term 


begins September seventeenth. 














Chappaqua Mountafn Institute 
CHAPPAQUA, WESTCHESTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 
Home school for boys and girls under Soceity of Friends. College Pre- 

, Commercial, Manual Training, Music, art Courses. 32 miles 
rom New York $300 to $375 a year. te upphenes and Home 


paral 
Mother for young children. CHAS, R. BLENIS, Supt. Box M 


WHEATON SEMINARY 





FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

REV SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 

74h Year begims September 16, °°1908. " Endowed. Certifi- 
cates to college, Advanced courses for high-school gradu- 
ates and others. Art and music. Native French and Ger- 
maa. New dining hall and dormitories. Modern gymnasium, 
with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, 
ete. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, within 30 
miles of Boston. For catalogue and views, address 

WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


The Hargrove School cennecticut 


Prepares for college in the shortest time possible. 








MORAL CONIROL OF NERVOUS DISORDERS 


For Clergymen, Physicians, a Nurses 
and @ocial Worke 


A SUMMER SCHOOL 


will be held from June ist until June 12th, at Emmanuel 

Church, Boston. Lectures will be delivered daily, to be fol- 

lowed by general discussions. As membership will be 

limited, applications should be made pro Ae to the Secre- 

tary, 15 Newbury Street, Boston, auto oo for Course, 

Ten Dollars, RCESTER. 
SAM MUEL 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Affiliated with Harvard University 

Open to college graduates and other men of equiv- 
alent education. Courses in all departments of theol- 
ogy, and related fields, leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Divinity, Master of Arts, a d Doctor of 
Philosophy. Unsurpassed library facilities. Two 
resident graduate Fellowships of $400 each. The 10ist 
year begins Oct. 1, 1908, in Cambridge. For Inform- 
ation address 

PROFESSOR JOHN WINTHROP PLATNER 

Andover, Mass. 








SUMMER CAMPS 
CAMP POKEGAMA for GIRLS in NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


land and wa th- 
lotion. ‘Music, Watore re Seay. ‘Tutoring for fecha! ot Cok 


t 
E. SHERWOOD BISHOP, East Division High Sain 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


SOKOKIS LODGE, Bridgton, Me. 


A Summer School and Camp for Boys. 

Personal supervision, delightful and healthful location. 
Field and water sports. Illustrated Booklet. G. H. Lar- 
rabee, Newcastle, Me., or Cummings, 
Academy, Worcester, Mass. 


CAMP WAUBENO “onratio: canava” 


ping. Canoeing, Fishing, Woods-life 
for Bt are WILD WOODS. 1,200 Lakes. Deer, Beaver, Moose, 
Bass, Trout. Best care. Booklet. G.G. BROWER, M. A., and 


0. A. TRACY, A. B., Bordentown, (N. J.) Military Institute. 


CAMP OXFORD, Oxford, Maine 
comfort and Delight. Booklet. AF. CALDWELL, A 


FOR 
GIRLS 








Worcester 











Pasquaney Nature Club 


= New ang — Wetee study, tut = a 
ng, canoe: mming, nature s'! ‘ r 
MRS. ELMER &. HASSAN, 861 i Wet 


address M End Avenue, 
New York City, After June ist, Npristol, . 


The Ben Greet Players 


Open air plays May, June and July. Charming and unique 
entertainment for lawn parties and commencements. A 
few dates vacant. Address BEN G , care Ganger & 
Jordan, Empire Theatre Building, N. Y. City. 


HALLOWED HYMNS avon 


= SANKEY 


100 sew soege JUST PUBLISHED ‘x7. 


Boards $25—Cloth $30 per 100—35c & 40c postpaid 
Returnable copies mailed to ‘* earnest inguirers’ 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


By Walter Dill Scott 


“At last a book concerned with elocution and_ public 
speaking has been put forth which = every right to 
scientific attention.”—Chicago Daily New 

‘here are doubtless few public pho who would 
not receive helpful suggestions from Prof. Scott’s study.” 

—New Crleans Picayune. 

“4 notable book that covers a new field.”—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 











Sent postpaid $1.25 
PEARSON BROTHERS 
29 S. Seventh St., Philad hia. 
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CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
Photograph by Curtis Bell. 


THE HUGHES BOOK IS READY 


There has been some delay in the printing of the volume con- 
taining the addresses and speeches of Governor Hughes, and we have 
had to hold up the many advance orders for the book. It is now 
ready, however, and copies will be mailed this week. If you have 
not sent us your order, you should do so at once to secure a copy 
from the first delivery. The price is $1.50 postpaid. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, New York 
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UNIVERSITY TOURS soxopn conducted by prom 


inent University Lecturers. Moderate C Cost. 


YELLOWSTONE PA! PARK “THE BRYANT WAY” 


For ladies and gentlemen. 
BRYANT.SPENCE TOURS. 4 457-9 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago. 


TOU > “UA OF... THR MrpMenr SUN” 


‘een Tours a special 
NORTHERN EUROPE PORTHERN TOURIST AGENG, 




















Write for Booklets 18 Broadway, New York 
Hpenemy, Comfort ont: de Rune eS The Gondola 
nique upon Art, ner Ory, ° 
LIFE. Prices from to $835. ae a er 
The Chautauqua Tours, 4 \,consus : is our Theme. 
and Ci ~_ full inf Ideal 
up. rew ‘orma- 
$165 tion free. Select, imited membership ; E ea 
comfortable travel. Ideal European Tours. Box uropean 
] 1055-A, Pittsburg, Pa. - Tours 
nn amma 














SMALL PRIVATE TOURS ABROAD 
Twenty-two years’ experience. Small parties. Two for 
July, 1908: one Southern and Middle Europe; one _ 
navia and England. Holland by Motor-Boat. Write 
HONEYMAN’S PRIVATE TOURS, Plainfield, om J. 
FREE TRI to Orient or Europe given to organizer 
ofaparty of four. BABCOCK’S EUROPEAN 


TOUR, 1137 Dean Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 























Travel Italy-England. June-Sept. Free Prepara- 
Study tion. Small, select. Lectures. DR. FLICK, 
Club Professor European History, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Small select of ladies, sailin, 3d b; 

EUROPE White Star Line—Mediterranean a S! oA 


th Summer Tour—Special opportunit 4 
ilies. "Aaas Address MISS BARBOUR. 29 East 20th ‘Bt., WY Y. ~ 


J U N E 20 oa fer Lg ong wig a Italy, 

wits. — unic anu lenna, resden 
Berlin, Heidelberg, Rhine. Holl., Belg.. Fr.. Eng., Ire., Scot. Oth: ‘ 
10th Season. W. JOHNSON, 917 F tadi yo 7 itis — 


EUROPE “Suse "$250 
Personal escort; we of routes; parties. small; fine 


steamers. Apply at 
8. an “314 Main St., 











Worcester, Mass. 





ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select clase of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hos 4 visit before de- 
eiding. C. SPENCER KINNEY, D., Easton, Pa. 


INEXPENSIVE VACATIONS 
IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Ulster and Delaware 
Y., on the 


NEW YORK, ONTARIO & WESTERN RY. 
SUMMER HOMES in a region of absolute 
HEALTH AT MODERATE COST. 


2,000 feet above the sea; pure air, pure water, pure milk, 
no malaria or mosquitoes. Three Hours’ Ride from New 
York—recommended by physicians; send 8 cents to the 
undersigned, or call and get free at offices below the 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED “SUMMFR 
HOMES,” of 140 pages. It gives a list of over 1,000 
Hotels, Farms and Boarding Houses, with their location, 
rates of board, attractions, &c. Vacation Bureau, 475 
Brcotuay Y. 

IN NEW YORK—141, 425, 1354 Broadway, 745 Co- 
lumbus ave., 2798 3d ave., 111 est 125th st., 182 sth 
ave. Ticket offices, "hodedion and West 42d st. ferries, 
56 Beaver st. 

IN BROOKLYN—4 Court st., 
Broadway. 

On May 2oth and 30th excursion tickets at reduced 
rates will be sold, giving an opportunity of personally 
selecting a Summer home and also enjoying a day’s 
fishing in this delightful region. Tickets good returning 
May 30-31st or June 1. 

J. C. ANDERSON, 


Traffic Manager, 56 Beaver st., 


of Orange, Sullivan, Counties, 


479 Nostrand ave., 390 


=... ¥. 











HOTEL OSTEND 


Whole Block Ocean View 
BOSTON AVE. AND BOARDWALK — ATLANTIC CITY, W. J. 


Unsurpassed location. 400 rooms, 200 with 
bath. Capacity 600. Same management as 
last season Cuisine specially attractive. White 
service exclusively. Hot and cold sea-water 
baths. Heated sea-water swimming pool. 
Magnificent sun-parlor overlooking ocean. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 





TERMS—American pian $3.00 and up daily 
$15.00, $17.50, $21.00 weekly 
Auto coach meets trains 


DAVID PORTER RAHTER 

















SWITZERLAND 


nterlake 


ALL ON THE HOHEWEG 





Gd. Hotel Victoria A. Muller 

Gd. Hotel Jungfrau i 

Hotel Belwedere Adminis- 
HIGHEST REPUTATION trateur. 
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HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


Rooms, $2.00 per day and up 
Room and Bath, $3,00 per day and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 per day and up 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Broadway and 1iith Street 
New York City 


Rooms $1.00 and upward 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 


BRIARCLIFF LODGE 


Briarcliff Manor, New York 
NOW OPEN 


City office, 5% Hast 46th St. 
*"Phone, 8278—38. 


D. B. PLUMER, Manager 











Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Handsomest, 
Lightest, 
Best Luggage. 


177 Broadway, 
Just above Cortlandt St. 


688 Broadway 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


W cation Trunks 











THE BABYLONIAN 


TALMUD 


Complete in 10 volumes 
Translated from the original text into English by 


DR. MICHAEL L. RODKINSON 


(The only translation in the world.) 


Send for Prospectus. 


THE NEW TALMUD PUBLISHING CO. 
567 Colonial Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 


New York Almanac for 1848 


Address with price 
W. G. BOWDOIN, 130 Fulton Street 
New York City 

















ISAAC TEALL, Caterer, of Rochester, N. Y., 
says of 


SARATOGA VICHY 


As a Cure for STOMACH TROUBLES 

For over a year I suffered intensely with Stomach 
Trouble, and although a number of physicians had my 
case, none of them were able to give me any relief. At 
last a personal friend of mine, who is a doctor, recom- 
mended Saratoga Vichy Water. 

A case was ordered of Mr. H. S. Jenner, general agent, 
of Rochester, and from that day to this I have not failed 
to drink from one to three bottles each day, with the re- 
sult that I can now eat anything I choose, and have 
gained over 25 Ibs. I can conscientiously say I now have 
perfect health, which is entirely due to Saratoga Vichy 
Water. Respectfully yours, 

Isaac TEALL, Caterer, 
139 East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF ETCHINGS & ENGRAVINGS 


¥ PUBLISHED BY *#& 


IGN 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 
4 EAST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PRICE TEN CENTS 
165 PAGES, 84 ILLUSTRATIONS, BOARDS 






Please mention THz INDEPENDENT. 
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The Regular $15. Ostermoor is better than the best hair mattress 
ever made. We know and have proven this during over half a | 
Century of experience in the making. We trust, therefore, you 

will fully appreciate with what confidence we offer you an 


OSTERMOOR De Luxe 


Exceptionally Luxurious Extra $30 ~~ 
e 


one or two parts. 


Thick French Edge Mattress 















Built, in the Ostermoor way, not stuffed, this Mattress ‘‘ Extraordinary,” instead of the regular 
mattress of 4-inch boxed and tufted borders and square corners, has the celebrated French Rolled 
Edges, and fve-inch inseamed borders and round corners. 

Especially selected Ostermoor sheets are carefully hand-laid, and built up, layer upon layer, 
and daintily enclosed within tick entirely by hand sewing. 

Mattress complete weighs sixty pounds—full 15 pounds more than regular, and is correspondingly 
thicker, softer and more resilient. 

Finest quality coverings—all kinds; beautiful Art Twills in colors—blue, pink, green, violet or 
yellow—in handsome floral designs; high grade Dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking in gray and white 
stripes, linen effect, or the good old-fashioned narrow blue and white striped Herring-bone- 
weave ticking. 


Price $30 Each, Express Charges Prepaid 


These exceptional mattresses are the very softest and most luxurious we can make, built in the 
daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists, represent, in the very highest degree, the 
celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of excellence, and are a rare bargain both in price and quality. 


Buy of Your Ostermoor Dealer 


If he has none in stock, order of us direct, send 
cash with order, state covering desired, and 
we will ship direct, express prepaid, 
same day check is received. 

Regular Ostermoor Mattress, 4-inch border, 4 ft. 6 in. size, weighs 
45 Ibs. and costs $15. The $30 French Edge Mattress is two inches 
thicker, weighs 15 lbs. more, has round corners—soft Rolled Edges— 
closer tufts, finer covering, and is much softer and far more resilient. 

Send your name on a postal for our free descriptive book, “The 
Test of Time,” a veritable work of art, 144 pages in two colors, pro- 
fusely illustrated; it’s well worth while. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 106 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency, Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 





































Reg. U. S. 
Pat. office 
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Survey of the World 


At the beginning of the present 
week, about 600 of the 980 dele- 
gates to the Republican national 
convention had been chosen. To Mr. 
Taft one prominent daily paper gives 299 
of these; another assigns to him 261. 
The managers of his canvass say that he 
will surely have 505 on the first ballot, 
and this is more than a majority. Ac- 
cording to reports from Washington, the 
President is confident that on the first 
ballot more than 600 delegates will vote 
for Mr. Taft. The latter will start for 


National 
Politics 


Panama on the 30th, expecting to return 
on May 2oth.. The Republicans of New 
Hampshire, in their convention last week, 


gave no instructions to their delegates. 
A resolution in favor of Mr. Taft was 
rejected, only 25 of the 763 members vot- 
ing for it. More than half of the State’s 
delegates, however, are said ‘to be in 
favor of his nomination. At the Illinois 
Democratic convention a resolution of in- 
structions for Mr. Bryan was adopted. 
It is asserted that the convention was 
under the control of Roger C. Sullivan, 
who is one of the delegates at large, and 
it is remembered that Mr. Sullivan has 
been publicly denounced by Mr. Bryan, 
who urged the Democrats of Illinois, two 
years ago, to permit him no longer to 
exercise any authority in the party. Mr. 
Bryan has sought to conciliate the war- 
ring Democratic factions in the State of 
New York. Those who resent the-domi- 
nation of Mr. Murphy and Mr. Conners 
at the recent State convention have held 
a conference and appointed a committee. 
It is now said that a second convention of 
bolters will not be held. At the Loui- 
siana election, on the 21st, the Demo- 
cratic nominees were elected by 40,000 
majority. Constitutional amendments 
were adopted, increasing the power of 
the Railroad Commission and prohibiting 
foreign railroad corporations from tak- 


ing their cases to the Federal courts. 
When Mr. Bryan was in New York, last 
week, he was asked whether, now that he 
had become rich and was receiving a 
large income, he thought he was still a 
good representative of the common peo- 
ple. In reply he made the following 
statement: 


“My income is derived mainly from my lec- 
turing, with some addition from articles writ- 
ten for other publications and something from 
my Own paper, but the amount has been very 
much exaggerated. I make more speeches for 
nothing than for pay, and devote more time to 
public work than to private gain. he income 
that I have received has come from the people 
who attend my lectures and who read what I 
write, and therefore my obligation is to the 
whole people rather than to any special class. 
The best test of the effect of my income is to 
be found in the things that I advocate. My 
views have not changed upon public questions. 
I am contending for the same things now that 
I did then, and I think no one will deny that 
I could make more by siding with the corpo- 
rate interests that I have opposed than I have 
made out of lecturing. 

“My political prominence has been an ad- 
vantage in that it has given me a larger read- 
ing circle and a larger audience, but I could 
have used the prominence in other ways to 
greater pecuniary advantage. For instance, I 
was offered $25,000 a year as counsel for a 
corporation, but it would have taken me out 
of the political field. By lecturing and writing 
I can make what I need in half the time and 
have the rest for public work. President 
Cleveland found his law income larger after 
he was in the White House than before. So 
did President Harrison. This was the experi- 
ence of Speaker Reed after his service in Con- 
gress. Secretary Shaw found his services 
more valuable after he had been in the Cab- 
inet. 

“Political prominence is an asset in any kind 
of business. I could not have turned my atten- 
tion to anything where it would not have been 
an advantage, and, had I used all of my time 
lecturing and writing, I could have made twice 
as much as I have. The question is not 
whether I have made more than I did before 
I was nominated, but whether I have made it 
in a legitimate way, and I think no one will 
deny that my income has been derived from a 
legitimate source. The next question is 
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whether the increase in my earning power has 
changed my views on public questions. No 
one, I think, will contend that it has,” 
Speaking at Cooper Union, he explained 
why he opposed Socialism. In answer to 
questions concerning his views about the 
disfranchisement of negroes in the South, 
he said, according to the published re- 
ports: 


“The white man in the South has disfran- 
chised the negro in self-protection, and there 
is not a Republican in the North who would 
not have done the same thing under the same 
circumstances, I want to say right 
now that the white men in the South are giv- 
ing the negroes better laws than the negroes 
would give to the white men if they were 
making the laws. Why, right in Washington 
they disfranchised every negro, even if they 
had to disfranchise some white men to do it. 
The white men of the South are determined 
that the negro will and shall be disfranchised 
everywhere it is necessary to prevent the re- 
currence of the horrors of carpet bag rule.” 


s&s 
7 ~* is expected that the 
eading railroad compa- 
and Lands . 

nies of the country, by 

concerted action, will soon increase by 
about 10 per cent. what are called the 
class rates upon freight. General com- 
modity rates will not be disturbed. This 
proposed increase has been the subject 
of conferences in New York and Chi- 
cago. The companies hold that they 
must have additional revenue, owing to 
the recent reduction of traffic and to the 
effect of legislation upon profits and the 
cost.of operation. Freight rates, they 
say, have not advanced in recent years 
with the general advance of prices. 
The House has past the joint resolution 
(already past in the Senate) authorizing 
the Attorney-General to bring suit for a 
forfeiture of the Oregon & California 
Railroad Company’s land grant. This 
is One of the Harriman companies. The 
vote in the House was 245 to 8. Mr. 
Fordney’s amendment, for the protection 
of lumber companies whose land, it is 
alleged, was sold to them in violation of 
the terms of the grant, was rejected by a 
vote of 43 to 227. About 2,000,000 acres 
of land, taxed at a valuation of $18,- 
c00,000, and said to be worth twice as 
much, are involved. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral says that 800,000 acres were sold un- 
lawfully prior to 1902. It was required 
by the granting act that the company 
should sell to actual settlers only and at 
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a price not exceeding $2.50 per acre. 
Since 1902, the 2,000,000 acres then un- 
sold have been withdrawn from the 
market. 

& 

One of the Senators 
who had voted for 
Governor Hughes’s 
bills to suppress race-track gambling was 
disabled by illness on the 22d. This left 
no hope for further action upon the bills 
at the regular session of the New York 
Legislature, as the session was to end on 
the following day. At the final adjourn- 
ment, on the 23d, there was in both 
Houses an extraordinary exhibition of 
hostility toward the Governor, hisses and 
hooting greeting every mention of his 
name. The session’s record shows that 
substantially all of the important reform 
bills advocated by him were rejected or 
ignored. His bill placing telegraph and 
telephone companies under the super- 
vision and control of the Public Service 
Commission was past in the Senate just 
before adjournment, but the House (or 
Assembly) declined to consider it. Prob- 
ably this had been foreseen in the Sen- 
ate. It was the published comment of 
newspaper correspondents who admire 
the Governor and are in sympathy with 
him that he had no friends in either 
branch. One argument used in support 
of the bill relating to telegraphs and tele- 
phones was that the power to be granted 
would enable the Commission to suppress 
the betting pooltooms, which could not 
do business if telegraph and telephone 
facilities should be withheld from them. 
The Governor has called an extra session 
of the Legislature for May 11th. Sen- 
ator Grady, leader of the race-track op- 
position, says that the new Senator to be 
elected in the Niagara Falls district 
(whose vote might break the deadlock) 
will not be admitted. That is to say, he 
asserts that a majority will hold that the 
special election is unconstitutional. The 
Republican who has been nominated in 
the district has promised to vote for the 
Governor’s bills. It is expected that Sen- 
ator Owen Cassidy, who voted against 
the bills, will vote for them at the extra 
session. It appears that he thought he 
was following the advice of Congress- 
men Fassett and Dwight. They sent him 
from Washington a telegram urging him 
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to support the Governor in this matter. 
The telegraph operator (who has since 
been dismissed for the offense) inserted 
the word “not,” so that the telegram 
urged Cassidy to vote against the bills. 
He was a delegate on the 24th to the con- 
vention at which Congressman Fassett 
was renominated, and he voted for reso- 
lutions calling for the passage of the Gov- 
ernor’s race-track bills. One vote is 
enough to turn the scale. It is reported 
in the press, however, that the racing in- 
terests rely upon the aid of one or two 
Senators who voted against them three 
weeks ago. Before the beginning of the 
extra session Governor Hughes will 
make a tour of the State, speaking in 
support of the bills. 


o 


Great loss of life was 
Tornadoes caused in the South last 
in the South . 

week by a series of torna- 
does, moving eastward from Oklahoma 
and Texas to Arkansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama and Georgia. Owing 
to the wrecking of telegraph lines, full 
reports from some places have not been 
received, but it is known that at least 350 
persons were killed and three times as 
many injured. The heaviest losses were 
in Mississippi and Louisiana. In the first 
of these States the town of Purvis was 
almost completely destroyed. Of about 
400 dwellings only seven were left stand- 
ing. This dreadful work was done in a 
few minutes at about 2 o’clock in the af- 
ternoon of Friday, the 24th. The towns 
of McCallum and McLaurin were prac- 
tically wiped out. There is a long list of 
villages in which lives were taken and 
property was destroyed. In Amite, La 
more than fifty were killed. One of thes 
was the Rev. Father Rumpf, who was 
crushed by the falling walls of the bell 
tower of his church. In Georgia, twelve 
were killed at Chipley, nine at Cave 
Springs, and about forty in the entire 
State. Half the buildings in Hector, 
Ark., were wrecked, and there were 
casualties in Tennessee. The path of the 
storm in some places is said to have been 
two miles wide. A large majority of 
those killed were negroes. Railroad, 
telegraph and telephone companies suf- 
fered considerable loss, and the growing 
crops were injured. 
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Bands of Moro outlaws in 
Mindanao have recently been 
attacked by the troops and 
the constabulary. A stronghold of one 
of these bands, near Lake Lanao, was 
captured last week. Two companies of 
infantry have und€rtaken to disarm the 
Moros on Basilan Island——On the 
24th, at the Bilibid Prison in Manila, two 
bandits, or leaders of fanatical natives, 
were hanged. One of these, Omongo, 
started the Pulajan uprising in Samar. 
The other, Fernandez, was a leader of a 
similar movement in Leyte. The execu- 
tion of two prisoners of the same class, 
who were to have been hanged on the 
24th, has been deferred for one month. 
From time to time the application of 
our coastwise navigation laws to trade 
between the islands and the States has 
been postponed. By a statute enacted in 
1906 it was provided that these laws 
should become effective, with respect to 
this trade, in 1909. But now, by a bill 
passed by the Senate in March and by 
the House last week, the coastwise laws 
are virtually repealed, so far as the Phil- 
ippines are concerned. This bill says: 
The provisions of law restricting to vessels 
of the United States the transportation of 
passengers and merchandise directly or indi- 
rectly from one port of the United States to 
another port of the United States shall not be 
applicable to foreign vessels engaging in trade 
between the Philippine Islands and the United 
States. 
It also authorizes the insular Govern- 
ment to regulate transportation from one 
island to another, and thus clears the way 
for a free use of foreign vessels in this 
local trade. 


= 
Philippine 
Islands 
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Another attempt 
to assassinate 
Manuel _ Estrada 
Cabrera, president of Guatemala, was 
made. on the 20th. As he was entering 
the Palace, to receive there the new Min- 
ister from the United States, he was fired 
upon by a party of cadets from the Poly- 
technic Institute, who had been stationed 
at the entrance as a part of his body 
guard. Cabrera was wounded in the left 
hand. His nephew was killed. All the 
cadets were captured and were promptly 
tried by court martial. A few hours later 
fourteen of them were shot, together with 
eight of the men who had been under 
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sentence of death on account of the at- 
tempt to kill the President in April, 1907, 
by an explosion of dynamite which had 
been placed in a tunnel under a street in 
which he was riding. The summary exe- 
cution of these men was prevented last 
year by the interventien of the resident 
Ministers from other countries. These 
Ministers appear to have approved the 
executions of last week, for they have 
sent to the President an address, congrat- 
ulating him upon his escape and saying 
that they sincerely pray “that Providence 
may continue to protect your life, which 
is leagued with the prosperity and prog- 
ress of this beautiful country, and that 
such execrable and universally reprobat- 
ed outrages may cease.” President 
Cabrera asserts that there is an extensive 
conspiracy against his Government, and 
he gives notice that additional conspira- 
tors are to be shot. For some months 
past he has rarely been seen in public and 
has always been carefully guarded. 
Guatemalan exiles in Mexico predict that 
eventually he will be assassinated, be- 
cause powerful enemies have sworn to 
take his life at any cost. There were re- 
ports that the cadets had been employed 
by Honduras to attack him. Sefior Bus- 
tillos, the Honduran Minister of Finance, 
had been in the Guatemalan capital on a 
confidential mission. When he set out to 
return he was intercepted at San José by 
the Guatemalan authorities and taken 
back to the capital. There he appealed 
for protection to the Mexiéan Minister, 
by whose aid he was enabled to make his 
way to Honduras. 


Various At the recent Republican pri- 
Topics ties in Oregon, Senator Ful- 

ton, who sought a re-election, 
was defeated by H. M. Cake. The Sena- 
tor had been repeatedly attacked in public 
speeches by Mr. Heney, formerly em- 
ployed by the Government in the Oregon 
land fraud cases and now the prosecutor 
of bribers and bribe-takers in San Fran- 
cisco.—The Supreme Court of Nevada 
has decided that a boycott in any form 
is illegal and that the injured person may 
recover damages. The decision of a 
lower court that a union, being an unin- 
corporated body, could not be sued, was 
reversed———At Toledo, Ohio, on the 
23d, William N. Cleveland, convicted a 
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year ago as an agent of the so-called 
Bridge Trust, was sentenced to pay a fine 
of $500 and go to jail for five days. 

The President has signed the Em- 
ployers’ Liability bill. After a careful 
examination, Attorney-General Bona- 
parte assured him that it was constitu- 
tional. In the Senate, last week, the 
new arbitration treaty with Great Britain 
was ratified. By the unanimous vote 
of the House committee to which it was 
referred, the McCall bill, requiring pub- 
licity for campaign funds, has been re- 
ported favorably. 


. ., Lhe by-election in 
2 > a the Northwest Man- 
—_ chester district was 
strenuously contested by both parties, be- 
cause it was regarded as a crucial contest 
of the strength of the new Ministry. 
Winston Churchill, having been promoted 
to the Asquith Cabinet as President of 
the Board of Trade, was obliged to ap- 
peal to his constituency for re-election. 
He was opposed by his former competi- 
tor, Mr. Joynson-Hicks, the candidate of 
the Conservative party. The result 
showed an increase in the Conservative 
vote since last election in this district, in 
1906, of 1,019. Mr. Joynson-Hicks re- 
ceived 5,417 votes, Mr. Churchill 4,988, 
and Mr. Irving, the Socialist candidate, 
276. Since Manchester was supposed to 
be the stronghold of free trade sentiment 
Mr. Churchill made his principal attack 
upon the protectionist policy of the Con- 
servatives. Mr. Joynson-Hicks, on the 
other hand, altho admitting that he 
favored a tariff, devoted most of his at- 
tention to an attack upon the Government 
measures, rallying to his support all those 
who opposed the bills restricting the 
number of public houses and the reform- 
ing of the educational system. Mr. Lloyd 
George, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
took the unusual step of entering active- 
ly into the campaign to prevent the de- 
feat of a fellow member of the Cabinet. 
John Redmond, speaking for the Nation- 
alists, at first appealed to the Irish voters 
in his division to oppose Mr. Churchill, 
because the reorganized Cabinet was sup- 
posed to be less favorable to Home Rule 
than that of Campbell-Bannerman, but 
later, being satisfied with the tone of Mr. 
Churchill’s speeches, he withdrew his op- 
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position. The Catholic vote was, how- 
ever, largely cast against the Liberal can- 
didate on the education issue. The most 
powerful influence in this, as in the pre- 
vious by-elections, was the liquor inter- 
est, which is fighting the licensing bill 
with all its might. The Suffragettes 
also worked against Mr. Churchill, altho 
he declared himself personally in favor 
of woman suffrage, in accordance with 
their policy of opposing all members of 
the Government so long as it will not 
give women the right to vote. A large 
increase in the Socialist vote was antici- 
pated, for a strong effort was made by 
Mr. Keir Hardie to secure the labor sup- 
port, but the result, however, showed 
that the Socialist candidate was not an 
important factor, as he did not receive 
enough votes to have turned the scale in 
this contest between the two great par- 
ties. The rival candidates are good 
friends, and Mr. Churchill, accompanied 
by his mother, who was Miss Jerome, of 
New York, was the first to congratulate 
Mr. Joynson-Hicks and his wife. The 
Liberal papers regard the election as a 
severe blow to the cause of free trade. 
The Government can remain in power 
for about three years, even if all the by- 
elections go against it, but it is discred- 
ited to a certain extent, and its claim to 
represent the people better than the 
House of Lords will no longer be un- 
questioned. Mr. Churchill will be elect- 
ed by some strong Liberal district, pos- 
sibly Dundee, which gave Mr. Robert- 
son, now elevated to the pecrage, a plu- 
rality of 2,443 at the last election——At 
the by-election in Dewsbury, Walter 
Runciman, now President of the Board 
of Education, was re-elected, altho his 
former majority was reduced by 2,294. 

Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman, 
who was recently relieved of the Pre- 
miership, died on the morning of April 
22d, of heart disease, at the age of sev- 
enty-two. An official funeral will be held 
at Westminster Abbey. The interment 
will be at Neigle, Perthshire, near Bel- 
mont Castle. 


& 


The fear of a dis- 
turbance of Euro- 
pean peace thru 
the rivalry of the Powers having terri- 


The Baltic and North 
Seas Agreement 


tories along the North and Baltic Seas 
has been allayed by the adoption of two 
Conventions for the maintenance of the 
status quo. The North Sea Treaty was 
signed at Berlin on April 23d by the Ger- 
man Secretary of Foreign Affairs, the 
British and French Ambassadors, and the 
Danish, Dutch and Swedish Ministers to 
Germany. It is a general declaration by 
which the signatories bind themselves to 
make no changes in their respective ter- 
ritorial possessions in regions bordering 
on the North Sea. Should the status quo 
be menaced by any event whatever the 
signatories undertake to confer for the 
purpose of taking concerted measures for 
its maintenance. Simultaneously with 
this a similar agreement in regard to the 
Baltic Sea was signed at St. Petersburg 
by the representatives of Russia, Ger- 
many, Sweden and Denmark. * 
& 
A Fight on the The northwestern — 
biuinn, Settee tier of India, near Pesh- 
awur, has been troubled 
of late by raids of the tribes across the 
border. Arms and ammunition have been 
smuggled in thru Persian Baluchistan on 
an extensive scale and the Amir of Af- 
ghanistan has apparently made no at- 
tempt to prevent his own subjects from 
joining in the raids for looting the vil- 
lages. Over 10,000 natives were report- 
ed to have been assembled and armed be- 
tween the Swat and Kaful rivers. Sir 
James Willcocks, who recently sup- 
pressed the Zakkakhel insurrection, was 
placed in charge of the British forces for 
the purpose of breaking up the disorderly 
bands. Three brigades of troops, num- 
bering 10,000 men, British and native, 
were placed at his disposal. Two of the 
brigades were marched to the. frontier 
and the third was held in reserve at 
Peshawur. The Mohmand tribesmen 
made an attempt to cut his lines of com- 
munication, but were attacked in force 
by both columns, and after a hard fight 
were dispersed. Theloss to the British was 
seven men killed and forty-seven wound- 
ed, among the latter being four officers. 
The demand for famine relief con- 
tinues to increase, assistance now being 
furnished by the Government to about 
1,500,000 persons. About three-quarters 
of these are employed on public works, 
the rest receive gratuitous relief. 
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The election of 
Professor Deiss- 
mann, of the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, to a New Testa- 
ment chair in Berlin, with the under- 
standing that he is to become the suc- 
cessor to the veteran Bernhard Weiss, 
now eighty and soon to retire, and the 
election of Professor Drews, of Giessen, 
to the chair of practical theology in 
Halle, as the successor of Professor 
Hering, who now retires, has stirred up 
a controversy that is agitating the Prot- 
estant Church of Germany from center 
to circumference, has _ found _ its 
way into Church, and political 
papers, and even into Parliamentary 
debate, while synods, conferences, 
etc., are vigorously discussing the 
problem. Not personal methods, but 
principles, are involved. As both Weiss 
and Hering are conservatives, and 
Deissmann and Drews are advanced 


Professor Controversy 
in Germany 


men, the conservatives are protesting 
that two of the leading theological chairs 
in Germany have been taken away from 
them, and that the “parity” of the con- 


fessions has been violated. Dr. Weiss 
has publisht a statement to the effect 
that he fully consented to the election of 
Deissmann, and the conservatives reply 
that he has been unfaithful to his posi- 
tive principles. In order to allay the ex- 
citement, the new Cultus Minister of 
Prussia, Dr. Holle, has called to Halle, 
as the successor of the veteran mission 
authority, Dr. Warneck, the missions in- 
spector, Dr. Hausleiter, a recognized 
conservative. At bottom of the contro- 
versy is to be found the old question 
whether fidelity to the Church or scien- 
tific attainments, irrespective of doc- 
trinal standing, shall decide on the merits 
or demerits of a theological professor. 
Even conservative men are insisting upon 
the latter. Professor Kawerau, recently 
called from Breslau to Berlin, and also 
a member of the Prussian Church gov- 
ernment, recently publisht an attack upon 
Professor Seeberg, of the University of 
Berlin, for having insisted upon the 
rights of the positive faction in the selec- 
tion of professors. In reply Professors 
Bonwetsch and Stange, both conserva- 
tives, have addressed a public letter to 
Seeberg, defending him and attacking 
Kewerau. 
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The Kongo The debate on the Annexa- 
Debate tion Treaty, which began on 
April 15th in the Belgian 

Chamber, will continue until: May 9th. 
It is not expected that any vote will be 
taken until after the new election, when 
a special session will be held. The de- 
bate is being conducted with great mod- 
eration and good temper on all sides, con- 
sidering its contentious subject and the 
importance of the interests involved. M. 
Schollaert, the Premier, in presenting 
the question to the Chamber, traced the 
history of the Kongo from .1878 until the 
present day, showing how much had 
been accomplished by the initiative of 
King Leopold and the efforts of Belgian 
soldiers, explorers and missionaries. He 
denied many of the allegations made by 
the reports of the British consuls in re- 
gard to the monopoly of traffic on 
the Upper Kongo and the unfair and 
forced labor. He said that money was 
being introduced into the country and the 
native was free to pay his taxes in cur- 
rency instead of labor if he preferred and 
was able to. He asserted that the ma- 
chinery for the administration of justice 
in the Kongo compared favorably with 
that of other central African posses- 
sions, and that the Government was 
firmly determined to fulfill scrupulously 
all the international obligations resulting 
from the Conventions, and _ especially 
from. the Treaty of Berlin. He was fol- 
lowed by other annexationist speakers. 
who told of the mineral and agricultural 
wealth of the Kongo, and of its value to 
Belgian trade and industrial develop- 
ment. The attack of the Socialists is 
chiefly directed against the scandals of 
its administration and finance. They 
claim that its annexation would bring a 
heavy burden upon the country, the an- 
nual deficit being estimated at $3,000,- 
000. Objection is made to the many 
charges which the treaty will bring upon 
the Belgian treasury, especially the list 
of pensions and the obligations which 
the King insists upon for the improve- 
ment of the Kongo and the em- 
bellishment of Belgium. A_ special 
fund of $9,000,000 is to be created for 
the building of roads and the improve- 
ment of royal palaces and the works 
which are intended to make Ostend the 
world’s greatest watering-place. A sec- 
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ond fund of $10,000,000 is to be expend- 
ed by the King “for various works on be- 
half of the Kongo for the use and wel- 
fare of the natives and for the benefit of 
the whites who have done good service 
in Africa. Belgium also, according to 
the Treaty, undertakes to respect the con- 
cessions made in 1906 by the Foundation 
de la Couronne to the American Kongo 
Company and the Compagnie Forestiére 
et Miniére. In both of these the Thomas 
F. Ryan group own a large proportion 
of the shares. The American company 
was given the right for sixty years to 
collect rubber and other vegetable prod- 
uce over an area of about 2,471,000 
acres on the left bank of the Kongo to 
the north and south of the Kasai. The 
Free State also agreed to give it two 
blocks, each of about 12,000 acres, to the 
east of Lake Leopold II and in the basin 
of the Maringa respectively, for the pur- 
pose of experiments in collecting rubber, 
etc., by mechanical and chemical meth- 
ods. It has also the option for ten years 
of buying 1,235,500 acres at not exceed- 
ing 20 francs a hectare. The Compagnie 
Forestiére et Miniére has the sole pros- 
pecting rights for some years and is en- 
titled to the concession of all mines dis- 
covered in an area of some 9,000,000 
acres. It has also the right to select and 
work for ninety-nine years 1,335,500 
acres of waste land in the Domaine for 
the establishment of forests, as well as 
494,200 acres for cultivation of various 
kinds. Secretary Morrell, of the Kongo 
Reform Society, is responsible for the 
following statement : 

“If by June next Belgium has not annexed 
the Kongo Independent State on acceptable 
terms, the British Government is determined. 
with the co-operation of the American Govern- 
ment, to take measures which will compel the 
Kongo Government to observe its treaty rights, 


hire have been openly and persistently vio- 
ated.” 


Sd 


King Manuel of Portu- 
Foreign Notes gal has won the admira- 

tion even of the Repub- 
licans by announcing ‘his intention to re- 
fund to the royal treasury the value of 
the jewels which were taken from it by 
his father, King Carlos, amounting to 
$750,000. When King Miguel was de- 
posed and banished in 1834 the Crown 
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jewels, valued at $2,000,000, were con- 
fiscated by the State and deposited in the 
Bank of Portugal. The Republican press 
recently charged that some of these were 
sold by the late King for private pur- 
poses. King Manuel ordered an inven- 
tory to be taken and discovered that a 
diamond and ruby belt, several bracelets 
and a pearl necklace were missing. The 
governor of the bank stated that they 
had been sold to pay some of the heavy 
debts of King Carlos, with the approval 
of the Government. As soon as he 
learned the truth, King Manuel called the 
Minister of Finance and announced his 
intention of refunding the amount to the 
State from his own personal fortune. 
The lockout in the Paris building trades 
came to an end two weeks after it was 
begun, with a victory by the employers. 
The masons and bricklayers in large 
numbers abandoned the Central Work- 
ingmen’s Syndicate and made terms with 
the contractors. The defeat inflicted 
by the Russian forces on the Persian 
brigands has not disheartened them, and 
they are reported to be collecting in large 
numbers in the mountains for a renewed 
attack upon Beliasuver. The situation of 
the Russian forces in Persia will there- 
fore be serious until reinforcements, 
which have been ordered from Tiflis, 
reach the scene of the disturbance. The 
Persian troops at Tabriz are not able to 
offer any assistance in the restoration of 
order. In the Urumiah district the raids 
upon the villages and the looting of the 
sheep and other property continues un- 
checked. The Russian Duma has past 
the bill authorizing the construction of 
the Amur Railroad for the purpose of 
getting an all-Russian route to the Pa- 
cific. In the debate in the Duma on the 
annual contingent of recruits for the 
army, the Extreme Right advocated the 
exemption of Jews from military service 
on the grounds that they form a too per- 
nicious and revolutionary element. 
The Chinese boycott against the Japanese 
is extending around the world. The Chi- 
nese at Fuchow, Amoy, Swatow, Hong 
Kong, Manila, Sydney and other ports 
are not sending any goods by Japanese 
steamship lines. The merchants at Han- 
kow and interior towns refuse to accept 
the banknotes of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, 





The Conservation of Natural Resources 


BY THOMAS E. WILL 


[The author of the following article is Secretary of the American Forestry Association, 


and a well known American educator. 
Agricultural College. 


At one time he was President of the Kansas State 
He has written much on economic and social questions and especially 


on the conservation of our natural resources, which is fast becoming a vital issue.—Ep1ror. } 


MEETING of vast importance is 
A about to occur in Washington.’ 
It has been called by the Presi- 
dent. It will meet in the White House. 
Its date is May 13th to 15th. Its object 
is to consider what the President calls 


have used them, destroyed them, thrown 
them away. Note some examples. 

In the early seventies we practically 
exterminated our buffalo. Untold mil- 
lions of fish are poured from irrigation 
ditches over meadows and grain fields 

















LANDSLIDE ON PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE RAILROAD 


Stopping traffic. 


“the greatest issue before the American 


people”’—namely, the conservation of 
natural resources. 

We are prone to forget that man is a 
land animal; that his subsistence comes 
from the earth, and that the earth’s re- 
sources are limited. We have treated 
these resources as tho they were as inex- 


haustible as the ether filling space. We 


Force of workmen clearing track of slide débris, near Collinsburg, Westmoreland County, Pa. 


in Western States to perish; myriads 
elsewhere are slain by blasting and city 
sewage. Natural gas and oil have been 
treated as tho abundant as sea water. 
By hydraulic mining mountains have 
been brought low and valleys filled, with 
results disastrous to agriculture, stream- 
flow and natural beauty. We leave about 
half our coal in the mines in such condi- 
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tion as to make its future mining im- 
practicable. We utilize about 5 per cent. 
of the potency of the coal we actually 
mine. Under present methods of use 
and waste-our soft coal will last about 
a century, and our hard coal about half 
that long. 

By over-grazing we are reducing by 
one-half the forage value of our public 
lands, occasioning, at the same time, soil 
erosion, forest destruction, deterioration 
of water supply and impairment of qual- 
ity and weight of animals grown on over- 
grazed lands, the total damage exceeding 
estimate. 

Forest destruction affords chief food 
for thought. The wood question alone 
is momentous ; related questions are more 
so 


Under present policies our forests will 
last from twenty to thirty-three years. 
Then the lumber business will disappear. 
The building industries will suffer. The 
prices of mineral products, including coal 
and iron, will greatly increase ; with them 
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will increase the cost of transportation, 
lighting and manufacturing. The effects 
will be felt by every American citizen, 
rich or poor, old or young. 

The connection of the forest with 
stream-flow is intimate. For countless 
reasons this flow should be equable, even, 
regular. To this end it must be regu- 
lated. The forest on the slope is Na- 
ture’s great regulator. It breaks the 
force of rain fall, holds water from rush- 
ing suddenly over the surface, passes it 
into the interior and permits its slow exit 
by underground circulation, clear and 
non-eroding, into the streams. 

Denudatian of slopes operates in the 
other way. It permits the water to rush 
suddenly over the surface, filling the 
streams with sediment and débris and 
opening a Pandora’s box of evils. 

First among these evils is the flood. 
In 1901-02 floods in the South, fed from 
the Appalachian region, did a damage 
estimated at $18,000,000. In the Pied- 
mont section of South Carolina $18,000,- 


LOGGING RAILROAD IN A BIG-TREE FOREST. 


Showing train carrying Big-Tree and Yellow Pine logs. 


Milwood, Cal. 
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AN ABANDONED FIELD 
Which has been badly washed and gullied and which is being slowly and scantily restocked by young hard- 


woods. 


ooo more, invested in cotton manufac- 
turing plants, are constantly endangered 
by the flood situation. The annual flood 
damage in the United States exceeds 
$100,000,000. 

Following the flood comes soil erosion. 
A billion tons of earth, go per cent. soil, 
and equaling the annual tonnage of all 
our railroads and river and lake vessels, 
is washed annually into our streams. In 
bulk, this earth equals one-fifth of a 
cubic mile. Spread one-fourth of an inch 
deep, it would fertilize our first tier of 
Atlantic - Coast States from Maine to 
South Carolina, inclusive, and our sec- 
ond tier from Vermont to West Virginia, 
inclusive. Its value is one billion dollars. 
Its removal is largely traceable to forest 
destruction. 

Note, next, the effect on navigable 
streams. Our railways first sought to 
supersede our rivers. These rivers they 
crippled in many ways. Floods com- 


The soil has become very thin and impoverished. Jackson County, N. C. 


pleted the work. While the potential 
commercial value of our inland waters 
is beyond computation, their actual value 
is petty. To rehabilitate these streams is 
one of the nation’s great coming tasks. 
That this task must be performed is 
conceded publicly by great railroad presi- 
dents themselves, for the railroads are no 
longer able to handle the nation’s traffic. 
But to restore these streams requires not 
simply the dredging out of an infinite 
mass of earth and sand; it necessitates 
also ‘the prevention of future inflows of 
such materials. To this end the forest 
is essential. Ambassador Jusserand said: 

“No forests, no waterways. If 
the Mississippi i is the ‘Father of Waters,’ 
the forest is the father of the Missis- 
sippi.” 

The water-power question comes next. 
We have been living in the age of steam ; 
we are entering the age of electricity. A 
prolific source of electric power is water- 
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power. Of this, 1,600,000 horsepower 
runs idly each year over Government 
dams. As United States Hydrographer 
Leighton points out, rented at $20 
per horsepower this would yield 
annually $32,000,000. Capitalized at 3 
per cent., it represents an investment of 
more than a billion dollars. Compared, 
however, with other water-power, used 
and unused, in the United States, this 
amount is small. But to utilize this 


power, floods and low water must be 
prevented, and equable stream-flow in- 
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sured. This necessitates forest preserva- 
tion. 

Manufacturing follows. Note two 
manufacturing centers. In the Little 
Merrimac Valley may be found property 
assessed at $240,000,000, mills worth 
$100,000,000, and a population number- 
ing 350,000, of whom 80,000 are earning 
annually $37,000,000 in wages. 

In the Carolinas and Georgia are 
water-propelled cotton mills worth $40,- 
000,000, utilizing 105,895 horsepower, 
turning 2,711,375 spindles, consuming 


FALLS OF THE CATAWBA RIVER, 
On the slope of the Blue Ridge, above Old Fort, McDowell County, North Carolina. 
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802,357 cotton bales, worth, manufac- 
tured, over $70,000,000, employing 
60,000 hands and supporting 240,000 
people. These typical industries, North 
and South, demand regular stream-flow. 
Those especially of the South: are men- 
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The drainage question is involved. We 
have in swamps some 80,000,000 acres, 
equaling the combined areas of New 
England, New York and New Jersey. 
These obstruct travel and breed mosqui- 
toes to disseminate disease. The soils 
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THE WASHING OF EARTH FROM AROUND THE TRESTLE AND ABUTMENTS OF THE BRIDGE 


AT CATAWBA STATION ON THE SOUTHERN RAILROAD, 


aced by fleods. By these, great cotton 
mills have been wholly destroyed. They 
look to forest preservation for salvation. 

National irrigation is a boon. It is 
transforming a desert into a watered 
garden. In six years it has redeemed a 
quarter of a million acres, now support- 
ing’ 20,000 people. In another decade it 
may be expected to reclaim 2,000,000 
more acres, which will maintain 250,000 
additional people. But irrigation is 
scarcely more dependent upon water 
than is the water supply upon the forest. 
Director Newell, of the Reclamation 
Service, says: 

“The water for this work comes chiefly from 
streams rising in mountains. To maintain the 
supply of this water it is essential that forests 


be maintained upon these mountains. To this 
end, national forests are indispensable.” 


CATAWBA COUNTY, N. C. 


thus withheld from use are among the 
richest on the planet. Tilled in Amer- 
ican style, they will maintain from 
10,000,000 to 15,000,000 people, and in 
the style prevalent in the great reclaimed 
swamps of Holland, 55,000,000. people. 
sut to reclaim our swamps we must not 
only remove the water now upon them; 
we must prevent other water from set- 
tling upon them. To this end, we must, 
in many cases, prevent overflows from 
rivers, and here again we encounter the 
forest problem. 

Finally, the public health is involved. 
Modern industrial development is sweep- 
ing our people in increasing numbers into 
the cities. Here the strain of life grows 
daily more intense. The need for change 
and relaxation is imperative. This is 
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best met by at least a temporary sojourn, 
from time to time, in woods and moun- 
tains, where strength and nervous tone 
may be restored. But progressive forest 
destruction steadily and rapidly narrows 
this opportunity. 

The Old World has tested fully the 
effect of deforestation. It has seen 
mountain streams turned into raging 
torrents bearing destruction before them. 
It has seen huge earth masses precipi- 
tated in the form of landslides from 
mountain slopes to destroy whole vil- 
lages. It has seen Edens turned into 
deserts. As in China, it has seen whole 
populations swept away by river over- 
flows, and other myriads destroyed by 
resulting famines. Wise nations, like 
wise individuals, will learn from the ex- 
perience of others. The cause of the 


of this principle. The Romans taught 
that “the public safety is the supreme 
law.” The promotion of the general wel- 
fare was one of the prime objects sought 
by our Federal Constitution. Under -the 
operation of the “let-alone, each-for-him- 
self”’ principle, the general welfare is 
trampled under foot as are weak women 
and children in a burning theater. The 
general welfare must be cared for by 
society itself, acting in its organized ca- 
pacity. 

This necessitates the application, in 
ever-widening fields, of the principle of 
public ownership as against private, and 
of administration for the public good 
rather than for individual profit. Euro- 
pean countries are applying this prin- 
ciple to the forest problem with most 
beneficent results. We are doing the 
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OLD BURN, YOUNG LOGPOLE AND ENGLEMAN SPRUCE. 


Most of the dead timber down. 


ravage and waste of our natural re- 
sources is clear—it is unregulated private 
activity; it is the legitimate fruit of the 
old political economy of “Each for him- 
self and the devil take the hindmost.” 
The cure necessitates the repudiation 


Medicine Bow Range, Colorado. 


same. In the West we have 164,963,555 
acres of national forest land. This is be- 
ing administered in the interests of the 
whole people. The results are beneficent 
and most encouraging. 

Imperative need exists for applying 
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the same principle in the East and South. 
The forests of the White and South- 
ern Appalachian mountains are being 
stripped, and, as has been amply and 


repeatedly proved, the effects are disas-- 


trous. The remedy is the establishment 
of national forests in these mountains. 
This requires Congressional legislation. 
For this public-spirited and far-sighted 
people have worked for nine years, at 
times approaching the very border of the 
promised land, only to be driven back 
by bourbonism and special privilege. 
Early in the present session the Appa- 
lachian-White Mountain bill was intro- 
duced into both houses. In the House it 
went to the Committee on Agriculture. 
Here, on January 30th, was had a hear- 
ing which should have convinced the 
most skeptical that the measure was 
fundamental and imperatively necessary. 
The ghost of “unconstitutionalism” was, 
however, raised, and the bill was sent to 
the Judiciary Committee, known locally 
as “the graveyard of progressive legisla- 
tion.” Here a hearing was had on Feb- 
ruary 27th and the constitutionality of 
the bill demonstrated. Then came the 
inevitable delay, not yet ended. Mean- 
while the Speaker, master of the House, 
has publicly pooh-poohed such legisla- 
tion; and the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, appointed by him, has formu- 
lated an adverse opinion, so sweeping 
as, apparently, to wipe out even the ex- 
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isting national forests. Other members 
opine, in type, that Government may buy 
forest lands, but only for “the improve- 
ment or conservation of the navigability 
of rivers.” To protect the nation against 
timber famines and their consequences is 
beyond the power of the nation. In other 
words, the nation is impotent for self- 
defense. How the majority of the com- 
mittee will stand is uncertain. 

The Senate Committee on Forest 
Reservations and the Protection of Game 
reported the bill favorably on April 2d. 
On April 15th it was called up, but went 
over indefinitely on the objection of Sen- 
ator Teller, who has repeatedly declared 
himself against the bill. Six New Eng- 
land and six Southern -Governors, not to 
mention an army of individuals and rep- 
resentatives of great organizations, in- 
dustrial, civic and philanthropic, are urg- 
ing prompt action, and Congressional 
leaders are discussing whether to ad- 
journ on May goth. 

Historically, the situation strongly sug- 
gests the closing years of the old régime 
in France. In each case we have a 
nation aroused, on tiptoe and eager for 
action; and in each, the representatives 
of a purblind ruling class, incapable, apa- 
thetic and “standing pat’”—a spectacle to 
gods and men. 

The field lies open to the White House 
conference and to the people. Their 
utterances we may well await. 

Wasuincton, D. C. 


Castaway 


BY JAMES H. WILLIAMS 


{Last week Mr. Williams took our readers as far as the shipwreck. This week he con- 
cludes his yarn with his experiences on the desert island. We doubt if there are many men 
alive today who can truthfully relate such an adventure.—EpiTor. | 


HEN came a period of oblivion 
T which seemed a thousand years, 
when my mind was an absolute 
blank. But at length I heard a throb- 
bing, ringing sound in my ears, as I did 
once at the hospital when about to suc- 
cumb to the last effects of an anesthetic ; 
I felt some one tugging persistently at 
my body, and heard a sonorous voice 





urging me in strident tones to “Hang on, 
Jimmay ; hang on, Jimmay.” “And this,” 
I thought subconsciously, “must be the 
resurrection !” 

Then my eyes opened, not in heaven, 
but on a wild, breaking, bewildering sea, 
a lowering sky, and myself adrift with 
“Old Summer Time” on a floating spar, 
‘to which he was trying manfully to lash 


























me with the end of a gasket to prevent 
me from slipping off. 

“For God’s sake, where am I and who 
are you?” I inquired, as my senses slow- 
ly returned and I tried to gaze thru the 
intense blackness, only lighted here and 
there by the phosphorescent break of-a 
climbing sea. 

“This is me, Jimmay! Don’t yer 
know me, ‘Old Summer Time’?” an- 
swered my companion. “The ship’s gone 
and we're adrift on a spar, God knows 
where. But bear up, sonny,” he went 
on, encouragingly, “ther wind’s goin’ 
down an’ ther sea’s smoothin’ out! 
Bim’by it'll be daylight an’ some one 
may see us and pick us up. I guess you 
got a thump on the nut when the riggin’ 
come down, but yer seem ter be comin’ 
‘round all right, thank God! So hang 
on, boy; hang on!” And hang on I did, 
with blind, instinctive desperation. 

At length the morning came and the 
sun arose over a chaos of endless smoth- 
er, and an endless vision of fitful, lumpy, 
climbing seas. 

We surveyed the horizon all around, 
but there was never an object in sight. 
We kicked off our heavy sea boots and 
discarded our oil skins and outside cloth- 
ing during the day and drifted along in 
scant array. We talked little, but thought 
much. Toward night “Old Summer 
Time” began to weaken and showed evi- 
dent signs of ultimate despair. But, by 
the same token, I began to strengthen 
and rise to the distressful occasion. 
Twenty years of constant servitude 
makes a power of difference in a man’s 
ability. 

The pain in my head and the ringing 
in my ears had ceased, and I had recov- 
ered my normal senses, with every fac- 
ulty trained and devoted to our ultimate 
salvation. My woolly hair was a solid 
mop of clustered blood mingled with sea 
water, but my youth bore me up. 

The spar to which we were clinging 
was the mizzen to’gallant yard, a big 
pitch pine stick, nearly sixty feet long. 
It had evidently broken clear of the mast 
in the late catastrophe and was now 
floating clear, with a tattered sail bent 
and furled, and all its sundered attach- 
ments dragging in the water. 

All day long we drifted helplessly 
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along, without sight or sign or signal of 
a passing sail. 

The storm had subsided, leaving only 
a lumpy, troublous cross sea to mark its 
course. In fact, I think it must have 
blown out in that awful climax which 
marked the destruction of our noble ship. 
What occurred after the three great seas 
fell across our decks with the violence of 
Niagara I do not know for certain. But 
according to the testimony of “Old 
Summer Time,” I was knocked over- 
board by something falling from aloft, 
and in spite of my dazed, semi-conscious 
condition, I managed to clutch. the float- 
ing spar and cling instinctively to it, and 
he leapt overboard and joined me. The 
ship did not founder immediately after 
broaching. Her fabric was too strong 
and enduring for that. She still contin- 
ued afloat for a time and continued to 
forge ahead before the combined stress of 
wind and wave, leaving her wreckage 
some distance astern before she took her 
final plunge, else we must have gone 
down with her in the mighty whirlpool 
of her loss. 

“Old Summer Time” says he saw her 
disappear ; I did not. 

As the day wore on the pangs of hun- 
ger and thirst began to assert themseives, 
for it must be understood we had eaten 
nothing for full twenty-four hours be- 
fore the disaster, because the weather had 
been too heavy to make cooking possible. 

The inquisitive sea fowl hung and cir- 
cled and hovered above us in tantalizing 
flocks, and oh! how anxiously I longed 
to grasp one, so that I might gorge upon 
its flesh and blood! 

At length the night shut in over a dark 
and troubled ocean, leaving us two un- 
fortunates adrift in all the horror of our 
pitiful desolation. 

During the night “Old Summer Time” 
began to weaken. His head fell limply 
forward across the spar, and I had to 
hold it up to keep his face out of the 
brine. Then he talked in a rambling, 
aimless fashion about fields, and or- 
chards, and meadows, and “Betsey,” and 
called down such frightful imprecations 
on the head of his erstwhile frostbite 
skipper, “Old Blow ’em down Baker,” 
that I feared his reason was adrift. 

IT lashed him securely to the spar with 
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one of the inner gaskets, and loosing a 
portion of the sail cloth, wrapped it 
around his face to keep him from drown- 
ing. Then I hung on thru the stifling, 
clinging, almost tangible darkness of that 
awful night, with my raving shipmate, 
“and wished for the day!” 

And at length, after a seemingly in- 
terminable night, the day broke and a 
blood red sun arose slowly from the hori- 
zon and glowed feebly thru a murky 
bank in the east. 

Naturally I gazed in every direction 
for a hoped-for sail. But to the north 
and south and west naught could I dis- 
cern but tumbling sea and lowering sky, 
and fluttering, white-winged mollyhawks 
and Cape pigeons. But when I trained 
my gaze to the eastward I noticed a 
dark, jagged, irregular object, strongly 
silhouetted against the sun’s red disk, 
which was slowly rising from the water’s 
edge. 

I gazed long and intently at the dusky 
object looming opaquely against the 
sun’s wake and wondered what it was. 

Was it a tangible, solid object or a 
mere figment of a feverish, overwrought 
imagination? Was I about to be glad- 
dened by an actual realization, or 
crushed and saddened by an optical illu- 
sion; a mere maddening, cruel trick of 
fancy? Such were the tempestuous 
thoughts which assailed my agitated 
mind. 

But as the sun rose slowly and silently 
above the sullen sea, that dark, peaked 
object still remained outlined against the 
* gloomy horizon, like a monument rising 
from the midst of the mighty deep. Yes, 
there was no longer any doubt, it was, 
it was land, land, land! Solid, firm and 
stable land! Barren and inhospitable, 
perhaps, but LAND! And if we could 
only reach it we might yet be saved! 

Once satisfied that the evidence of 
mine eyes was a tangible fact, and not 
the distorted fancy of a disordered brain, 
I could not refrain from giving vent to 
my exuberation in a succession of ring- 
ing, joyous yells of “Land! oh, land, 
land, land!” 

My shouts startled the big sea birds 
feeding among the waves and even 
aroused “Old Summer Time” from his 
lethargy. 

Raising his head slowly from the folds 
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of canvas in which I had enveloped it, he 
started at the sound.and inquired excit- 
edly, “Land? Land? Who said land? 
Whar away, Jimmay? Whar away?” 

I pointed out the dark object in the 
eastward to my shipmate, and he fixed 
his trained blue eyes upon it intently for 
some moments in silence before he spoke. 
Then he reached out his hand and said 
very quietly, but earnestly: “Yes, Jim- 
may, it’s a spur o’ some kind; there must 
be lots on ’em hereabouts, but how’re we 
goin’ ter get to it? How d’ye know we 
ain’t driftin’ away from it?” 

“TI know,” I said, “because it wasn’t 
there last night, and it was there at sun 
up this morning. And besides, it is 
higher now than when I first sighted it. 
The wind here is steadily from the west- 
ward and I believe the current sets the 
same way, towards the east.” 

I tried hard to be convinced of the 
soundness of my own reasoning, tho God 
knows that, except as to the direction of 
the wind, I had little foundation for my 
faith. But I wanted to encourage my 
companion and keep from being discour- 
aged myself. So, in spite of my own un- 
certainty, I strove to maintain a vaunted 
show of cheerful optimism. 

“We'll drift up there by noon,” I told 
my shipmate, cheerfully. “Let’s watch 
how fast we gain!” Of course I had 
heard of the great currents in the South- 
ern Ocean, but I possessed a very vague 
and indefinite notion of either their gen- 
eral trend, their rate of motion or their 
extent. We could only depend on guess- 
work and trust to luck. 

One thing we could do—watch the 
island and so estimate the direction and 
velocity of our drift. The wind, at least. 
was fair, and, with the help of the sea, 
could be depended upon to heave us east- 
ward. 

So we both glued our eyes to the rock 
and continued to gaze at it for full two 
hours. Then, to our infinite joy, we 
perceived that it loomed higher and high- 
er above the water, and that it steadily 
grew larger and its rugged features 
more distinct and clearly defined. We 
reckoned that we must be drifting at the 
rate of about three knots per hour, and 
so should pass the rock, we thought, in 
about three or four hours longer. But 
how near? That was what troubled us 
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now. Would we pass close enough to 
make a landing by sWimming? And then 
the horrible thought suddenly flashed 
across my mind like a shock, “Could 
‘Old Summer Time’ swim?” To the 
uninitiated the thought may seem a 
strange one, but it is not when we reflect 
that the proportion of deep-water sailors 
who can swim, or sail a- small boat is 
scarcely greater than the same propor- 
tion among haymakers. 

“Old Summer Time” and I had some- 
how never touched on personal aquatics 
in any of our conversations, so I was ig- 
norant as to his ability in that line. Once 
or twice I caught myself on the point of 
blurting out the brutal query, “Can you 
swim?” but managed to check the un- 
spoken thought in time. 

As we slowly approached nearer to the 
island we could see, by ranging, that we 
were drifting to the southward, notwith- 
standing the wind and sea both set direct- 
ly toward the rock. Then it occurred 


to me that by clinging to the end of the 
spar and swimming deeply it might be 
possible to keep her headed across the 


current and allow the wind and sea to do 
the rest. 

[ had often towed a heavy yawl boat 
in the same manner, and I knew by ex- 
perience that it required but very little 
power exerted steadily in a given direc- 
tion to move a very heavy object floating 
in the water. Anyway, I would try the 
experiment. I slipt out to one end of 
the yard, and grasping the brace pen- 
nant, began to swim as strongly as pos- 
sible to the northward, and soon had the 
satisfaction to find the spar coming with 
me. My limbs were so stiff and cramped 
from long exposure that at first my ex- 
ertions caused me intense pain. But 
gradually I became limbered up and be- 
gan to apply more vigorous ‘strokes to 
my self-imposed task. 

At length I loosed the yard arm gas- 
ket and made a hawser by making a 
bowline in its end and throwing the loop 
over my shoulders like a harness. This 
not only made my work much easier, but 
enabled me to change my position in the 
water whenever I chose and exert my 
power to better advantage. A heavy 
shower passed over us during the fore- 
noon which was a veritable godsend. 
We tore the flannel lining from inside of 
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our sou’westers, which, besides our belts 
and underclothes, were. the only things 
we retained when we jettisoned our 
wearing apparel to reduce weight, and 
caught the crowns of the big, black tar- 
paulins nearly full of water. The life- 
giving fluid revived us wonderfully, for 
by this time the awful pangs of fearful, 
consuming thirst had become well-nigh 
maddening, and our lips and tongues 
were parched and swollen and thickly 
encrusted with accumulated particles of 
salt. After the shower passed and the 
sky cleared, we saw to our intense de- 
light our island looming, black, somber 
and spectral, not more than a mile and 
a half away. During the last hour or so 
“Old Summer Time,” revived by the 
shower, had got off the spar and helped 
me tow, thus setting aside all my doubts 
as to his ability as a swimmer. 

Having now effected a comfortable 
margin to the northward of the rock, we 
could afford to rest on our oars, so to 
speak, and allow the natural trend of the 
current to drift us ashore. 

As we neared that gaint and awful 
peak we observed on its northwesterly 
side a small cove or beach of dark- 
colored shingle about an eighth of a mile 
in extent and extending inward for per- 
haps a hundred and fifty feet. This 
small depression, extending down to the 
water’s edge, was buttressed on either 
end and all around by great black boul- 
ders and towering cliffs that appeared 
practically inaccessible. Therefore the 
cove seemed to be the only available 
place to land, and since we were not very 
well equipped for surveying operations, 
we decided to make for it instead of 
carrying our explorations any further. 

At length one end of our unwieldy but 
faithful raft bumped sullenly against the 
western spur of the rock, and caught in 
a tide rift which seemed to run very 
strongly to the southward along the 
western edge of the cliff and went crash- 
ing and thumping against the jagged 
crags toward the South Pole, the last 
abandoned memento of the wreck of the 
“Wallerroo.” 

As soon as the first contact occurred 
“Old Summer Time” and I slipt our 
lashings and swam for the little cove, 
scarcely a hundred feet distant. 

With the final energy of exhausted 
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men we dragged our aching bodies to a 
safe distance above high-water mark, 
and, throwing ourselves down among the 
shingle and stones, immediately fell into 
a heavy slumber. We could not have 
slept more than a few hours, however, 
for when we landed it. must have been 
about 2 o’clock and when we awoke, 
aroused, no doubt, by the intolerable 
gnawing at our inwards, it was not yet 
dark. We both arose feeling exceed- 
ingly faint and weak, and our one mu- 
tual, ravenous desire was for food: But 
what can you find to eat on a barren 
rock; a rock which really is barren? 

I have never been fastidious in the 
matter of diet. Anything, digestible or 
indigestible, “clean or unclean,” which I 
could manage to chew and swallow, has 
always served me for food, and I have 
never had the slightest quarrel with my 
commissary department yet as long as I 
could manage to secure sufficient ammu- 
nition of some kind for filling. 

In Bering Sea I gorged on whale 
blubber and train oil until the drippings 
fairly oozed from the pores of my, skin. 
At “Desolation,” in the Antarctic, I 
waxed so fat and impudent on a pro- 
tracted diet of blubber seal and penguin 
pork that the officers all detested me. In 
the Sandwich Islands once I reveled for 
six weeks in the delicious aroma of escu- 
lent dog steaks baked a la Kanaka, in 
a hole in the ground. I must also con- 
fess to the casual assimilation of certain 
repulsive-looking but sweet-tasting rep- 
tiles, not to mention insects, and I know 
from experience that tallow candles are 
not half bad. “Old Summer Time” tells 
me he once sailed in a ship where, on 
Christmas Day, the steward killed and 
skinned three cats to make “rabbit pie” 
for the cabin dinner. I see no reason to 
doubt my veracious shipmate in this par- 
ticular, for I myself have sailed in some 
of those tall-water ships 

“Where pussy cats and long-tail rats 
Were never to be seen; 

We ground them into sausage meat 
In Dunderberg’s machine.” 

gut “’vast heaving!” I am spoiling 
a good sea-yarn by sheering off into a 
long disquisition on gastronomy. 

“Old Summer Time” and I were near- 
ly famishing and the “clamor of our 
stomachs” was too incessant and painful 


to be endured, so we started in an aim- 
less way with feeble steps in quest of 
food. 

Crawling down to the water’s edge, 
we were delighted to observe that the 
whole beach below low-water mark was 
thickly strewn with large, white ‘conch 
shells. It was about half tide, but we 
waded out to the conch bed, and, by 
ducking under, secured a number of the 
big mollusks sufficient for our supper, 
and at once proceeded to discuss them. 
We smashed the big, flinty shells on the 
rock, and after dragging forth queer- 
looking creatures, proceeded to pound 
them between two stones into a tough, 
grisly pulp, which we at once greedily 
bolted. But our weakened stomachs re- 
jected this unusual diet, and in ten min- 
utes we had voided all we had eaten. 

We must have derived some nourish- 
ment from the substance, however, even 
in the short time it remained with us, for 
immediately afterward we felt stronger, 
and started off together to investigate 
our water department. 

After a short search along the bluffs 
we came upon a circular, dish-shaped, 
concave hole in the living rock, which had 
evidently been churned out ‘in remote 
ages by the action of the sea, and it was 
full to the brim with clear, clean water, 
which, glory be to God, was fresh. And 
I may as well mention in passing that in 
the course of our subsequent explorations 
we discovered scores of these prehistoric 
water holes in various parts of the island. 
all of them filled with rain water, and 
many of them at a considerable altitude 
from the sea level. All of which goes to 
confirm the theory of archeological dif- 
ference in terrestrial conformation. Either 
the sea level must have been higher or 
the rock formation lower when those 
holes were dug, or they could not have 
been ground out. However, their present 
existence and condition suited our necessi- 
ties admirably, and “Old Summer Time” 
and I plunged into the water-filled cavity 
like frogs into a pond, and scrubbed and 
laved, and bathed and drank until sur- 
feited, nor ever paused to reflect that this 
might be the only available water hole on 
the island. Then, feeling wonderfully in- 
vigorated and refreshed after our bath, 
we gathered a quantity of dried seaweed 
from the beach and made us a bed under 
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a sheltering shelf of rock, and lay down 
gratefully to sleep. 

We slept soundly the whole night thru 
and when we awoke the sun was two 
hours high. After a drink and a dip in 
our “well” we repaired again to the shore 
to try another session with the conches. 
This time we took more pains to pound 
the pulp up fine and eat it more deliber- 
ately, and soon found that we could re- 
tain it without trouble or internal dis- 
tress. We each ate the whole contents of 
a conch shell, and afterward felt quite 
like ourselves agaiti. 

Then we started out on a general tour 
of exploration. Our island home was a 
mile or a mile and a half in circumfer- 
ence, a mass of solid rock, evidently of 
volcanic formation. To the southeast and 
northeast, only a few miles away, we 
could see two other peaks, similar in all 
respects to the one we then inhabited, and 
obviously of the same origin and group. 
The three isolated peaks are probably the 
protruding pinnacles of a great subma- 
rine mountain. As we afterward learned, 
they are known to geographers and navi- 
gators as the Crozet group. They lie 
near the 46th parallel of south latitude 


and a little to the eastward of the soth 
meridian of east longitude. : 


Being barren and of no commercial 
value, they are never visited. They lie 
in the track of vessels pest their east- 
ing down on the higher parallels, and are 
sometimes sighted from a distance by an 
occasional skipper desirous of making a 
landfall for the purpose of correcting his 
chronometers. But they are never visi- 
ble from ships passing below the 45th 
parallel. Hence the great majority of 
sailors have never even heard of their ex- 
istence. 

The south side of our island rose al- 
most sheer from the water to an altitude 
of 100 feet or more, and the top sloped 
gradually northward in an undulating 
series of ragged crags and great boulders 
of blackened rock. Except for the cove 
I have mentioned, the whole island was 
an upright pinnacle of somber, frowning 
rock, heavily buttressed on all sides and 
practically inaccessible from the water. 

On the higher levels multitudes of sea 
fowl assembled and filled the surrounding 
air with the incessant din of discordant 
cries. After a pretty stiff climb we man- 
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aged to reach their roosting place, and 
what a place it was! The top of the cliff 
was covered with bird deposits for a 
depth of many feet, abundantly mingled 
with the bones, whole skeletons, feathers, 
beaks of departed patriarchs. Above all. 
this accumulated mass of vile collections 
were hundreds of nests, strewn helter- 
skelter all over the cliff. These nests 
were stuck together in the most reckless 
and shiftless manner of whatever débris 
became available. There were thousands 
of chicks waddling feebly about over the 
bones of their ancestors, waiting to ac- 
quire the strength to fly away to seaward. 
There were also scores of superannuated 
old patriarchs, waddling helplessly about 
with drooping wings, waiting for the 
time to die. Some of these we dispatched 
for mercy’s sake, but we soon found our 
applicants for mercy too many for us 
and so gave up the task. Many of the 
nests were found filled with nice fresh 
eggs, and we promptly cracked and gob- 
bled a number of them, to the great dis- 
tress of their rightful owners, who hov- 
ered, fluttering and screaming indignant- 
ly, above us, until the myriads of soaring 
forms almost obscured the sky. 

After-a day spent in rambling over the 
rocks we returned to our retreat at 
the cove, ate our frugal supper of sea 
conches, and “turned in,” abundantly sat- 
isfied that, if we ever died on that rock, it 
would not be from starvation or thirst. 
Thruout our sojourn on Crozet Rock we 
were compelled to eat our conches raw 
because we had no means of kindling fire. 
Besides these staple articles of diet we 
discovered a very acceptable substitute 
for vegetable food in a species of rock- 
weed, which hung in clusters from the 
base of the rock around the water’s edge. 
It was really a seaweed, which attached 
itself to the rock. It grew in little spread- 
ing branches from a parent stem, and the 
ends of the branches produced little glob- 
ular berries, which we found to contain 
a pasty, gelatinous substance, which was 
far from unpalatable, and I have no doubt 
fairly nutritious. 

We carefully gathered the sea spume 
on flat stones and placed them in shel- 
tered places among the rocks, and thus 
obtained salt in minute particles by evap- 
oration. This was the only condiment we 
had. 
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One of our first and most natural 
thoughts was to set a signal for passing 
ships to see, in the hope of being rescued. 

This we accomplished by attaching the 
leg of an old pair of under-drawers to a 
small stake, which we _ providentially 
found among the seaweed rolled up on 
the beach, and setting it on the very high- 
est pinnacle of the island. ; 

No signal was ever better or more dili- 
gently attended, and no tattered war ban- 
ner was ever more faithfully or religio:1s- 
ly preserved. 

Every morning at daybreak one of us 
climbed that steep cliff and set our little 
signal; and every evening at dusk the 
other went up and took it down, and it 
was as carefully folded and stowed away 
every night as a man-o’-war’s miost treas- 
ured ensign. 

“He set a cross upon the beach, 
Lest time should go astray, 

And with his knife he cut a notch 
To mark each passing day.” 

We couldn’t follow Robinson Crusoe’s 
ingenious device in this regard, because 
we had absolutely nothing wherewith to 
make a cross. But nevertheless we were 
minded to keep track of the passing days. 

At the eastern end of the cove, about 
ten feet above the gravel, we found an 
oblong shelf of rock with a level top. 
This we called “Almanac Rock,” and 
every morning, while one of us went up 
to “Lookout Peak” to set the “colors,” 
the other went and placed a small stone 
on top of “Almanac Rock.” 

“And there to shield him from the storm, 

And keep him safe and sound; 

He built a hut, and thatched it o’er, 

And fenced it, round and round.” 

Here again De Foe’s redoubtable hero 
had the best of us, for our bare and deso- 
late rock afforded none of the usual ma- 
terials for hut building. Could we have 
saved the big, three-ton spar on which 
we landed it would have been a source 
of almost endless wealth as well as con- 
stant usefulness and comfort to us. The 
big sail bent to its jack-stay would have 
made us an ideal and enduring shelter ; 
the resinous pitch-pine of which the spar 
was made would have provided both fuel 
and the means of striking fire; from the 
wire rope and pennants and remnants of 
sailcloth we could have made fish hooks 
and lines and small weirs. The blocks 


such .materials as we had..- 
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and sheaves and great iron bands—in 
fact, all the ironwork and roping—would 
have been invaluable to us in a hundred 
ways. But vain regret; We landed al- 
most too exhausted to drag ourselves, 
much less a three-ton spar and all its 
numerous and weighty attachments, from 
the water. 

But as the season advanced the rains 
increased constantly, both in frequency, 
duration and volume of precipitation. 
Therefore it became obvious to both oi 
us that if we were to exist the season 
thru, some kind of shelter was an im- 
perative necessity. The temperature was 
not severe to men like us, but the inces- 
sant drenchings were intolerable. 

So we set about to build a house with 
Rocks and 
seaweed were both abundant, but, in the 
nature of things, difficult to amalgamate 
into a concrete and abiding whole. But 
where there’s a will there’s a way, so we 
went to work industriously to build our 
house. And, by the way, that was the 
only house in which I was ever even a 
part owner. 

We selected a level place in the lee of 
the western cliff, high enough up so that 
the rain water would be sure to run off 
quickly; then we spent a whole week 
gathering dry seaweed and wet seaweed 
to dry, and dragging heavy stones such 
as we thought best suited to our purpose, 
to our building site. 

I think we spent fully three weeks 
erecting that primitive little dome. We 
built the walls in circular form, after the 
model of an Eskimo igloo, filling in the 
interstices between the irregular surface 
of the stones with seaweed pounded 
down as hard as possible. 

But it was the roof which taxed our 
amateur architectural skill the hardest. 
Of course, we wanted to draw it together 
so that it would be reasonably tight and 
at the same time safely self-supporting. 
But, owing to the uneven shape and size 
of the stores procurable. we found this 
an impossible feat. So we built a pillar 
of stones straight upward thru the center 
of our hut and let the roof rest upon it. 
Then we packed it as tightly as possible 
on top and surveyed our house with 
pardonable pride. On the east side we 
left a small opening, just large enough 
to crawl thru. Then we crawled in and 
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lay down together on the thick couch of 
specially selected dry seaweed which we 
had provided, and called it “Home.” 
Nor was ever monarch or mighty em- 
peror on his gilded throne more happy 
and blissful than we! 

During all our stay on the island we 
kept ourselves perpetually occupied with 
something, whether useful or useless 
mattered not—always busybodying with 
this or that to pass away the time and 
divert our thoughts from our lonely and 
desolate position. 

But above all, never did we relax our 
vigilant lookout. A hundred times a day 
we closely scanned every inch of the 
horizon in the vagrant hope of sighting 
a passing sail. 

On several occasions we did observe 
passing ships, but none of them ever saw 
us. Who ever heard of finding anybody 
on the Crozet, or, as “Old Summer 
Time” still persists in calling them, the 
“Croquet” Islands! 

But while we were lonely and anxious 
to escape from our island, prison, we 
never lost heart. We were assured of 


our daily food, and surely some day or 


other some good ship would pass close 
enough to see us or observe our signal. 

In the course of time we had torn 
away and eaten all the “millet weed” 
available from the shores of our cove. 
So, having gradually acquired a fondness 
for this marine plant, I got into the 
habit of making frequent excursions to 
gather it by swimming around the end 
of the rock. 

One day, while so employed, “Old 
Summer Time,” who was observing me 
from the beach, suddenly uttered a wild, 
exultant yell: 

“Come in, Jimmay; drop ther darned 
weed and come in quicker’n lightnin’! 
Here’s a ship right abreast the rock, hove 
to ter take us off!” 

I dropped my armful of weed, and, 
with a few rapid strokes, reached the 
beach. There “Old Summer Time” met 
me, and, grasping me excitedly by both 
shoulders, dragged me rudely, by main 
strength, from the water’s edge. Then 
he pointed solemnly over my shoulder 
with one hand, turning me around mean- 
while with the other. “Look thar, Jim- 
may!” he exclaimed, excitedly; “look 
thar!” And there, almost at my feet, 
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was'a big, shovel-nose shark, about eigh- 
teen teet long, with his long nose and 
gleaming jaws protruding nearly a third 
of his monstrous length upon the gravel. 
As I picked up a stone to throw at him 
he slid off the beach into the water, 
where, for fully ten minutes, the disap- 
pointed brute swam eagerly along my 
course thru the water, just as accurately 
as a hound will retrace the track of a 
lost quarry. 

*Jimmay,” said “Old Summer Time,” 
gravely, as the shark glided stealthily 
away, “Jimmay, we on’y got two lives 
ter lose and can’t spare nuther on ’em!” 

If we had only possessed a set of 
“granes” or a harpoon and about ten 
fathoms of good whale line that day, we 
might have enjoyed some rare sport and 
that ravenous man-eater would have been 
man-eaten, for a change. 

But our terrible experience on the rock 
came to a sudden and unexpected termi- 
nation. In fact, a most satisfactory end. 

One morning we went as usual to the 
top of the cliff to set the colors and take 
our customary morning observation and 
bring back some “hen’s” eggs. 

It was my turn to set the “almanac” 
for the day and gather conches for 
breakfast. The morning was thick and 
misty, and I recollect that when my 
comrade came back he reported that 
there was nothing in sight, and that it 
was so thick he could not even see our 
neighboring islands. 

Now, this is exactly what took place 
that blessed morning. While we were 
busy getting our breakfast the mist sud- 
denly lifted, but we did not notice it at 
the time. The observant skipper of a 
big, four-masted bark passing to the 
southward of the rock meanwhile noticed 
our signal, and, growing suspicious and 
uneasy in his mind, he braced up and 
came down the eastern side of the island 
on the port tack, where the cliffs still ob- 
scured the great ship from our view. 
Still unsatisfied, the noble skipper hauled 
his wind and stood back against his 
course until he “opened” the cove and 
saw us both standing on the beach thru 
his trusty glass. 

When we saw that great ship standing 
hove to in the offing we went into a de- 
lirious transport of unrestrained and un- 
concealed joy, which few men have ever 
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felt and none can describe. When we 
saw a large boat shoot from under her 
lee counter and make, with long, sweep- 
ing strokes, direct for our cove, we near- 
ly went insane, and cut up.the most ridic- 
ulous didos imaginable. We danced and 
yelled and clawed each other like a pair 
of madmen. The moment the boat’s keel 
grated on the beach we rushed into the 
water up to our waists and dragged her 
bows. high and dry ashore. The boat was 
in charge of the second officer of the ship, 
a certain Mr. Hawes, and was manned 
by four able seamen. 

Mr. Hawes and his boat’s crew all 
jumped out on the beach, and proceeded 
to fire all manner of questions at us. 
Then we learned that the boat and crew 
belonged to the bark “Constant,” of Glas- 
gow, and that by a strange coincidence 
she had been a sister ship to the “Wal- 
lerroo.” 

“How long have you been here, lads?” 
asked Mr. Hawes sympathetically, when 
we had answered his brief mare with 
equally brief responses. 

“Dunno, sir, eggsactly,” answered ‘ ‘Old 
Summer Time.” “T guess we'll hev ter 
read ther almanac fust ’n find out.” 

“Almanac!” exclaimed the officer, mys- 
tified. “Did you save an almanac?” 

“Come on, sir, and we'll show you,” I 
said. 

Then we led the party to “Almanac 
Rock,” and “Old Summer Time” and I sat 
down and counted our tallies as gravely 
as two priests performing a most sacred 
religious rite. Eighty-five stones besides 
the day just begun, but never to be fin- 
ished. After the party had inspected our 
little shelter they took us to the boat and 
pulled off to the ship. The boat was im- 
mediately hoisted in and we squared 
away, and long before night the Crozet 
Islands were out of sight astern. 

I have no more of importance to re- 
late. A month later we arrived in Mel- 
bourne, where our arrival was a nine 
days’ wonder and furnished a sensational 
story of shipwreck, privation and heroic 
rescue that was published and commented 
on by every newspaper and “marine” ed- 
itor in Australasia. 

But in parting I must not neglect to 
pay a tribute, however small and insig- 
nificant, to the brave, kindhearted captain 
and gallant crew of the clipper bark 


“Constant.” Nor do we owe them more 
for effecting ‘our rescue than for uniform 
generosity and kindness with which we 
were treated afterward. 

“Summer Time” and I were absolutel 
destitute of all material belongings. We 


had tucked and tucked the last remnants 
about us as well as we could for decency’s 
sake; but when they found us our ap- 
pearance, in so far as personal conceal- 
was dangerously near the 


ment went, 
truth. 

In less than ten minutes after we board- 
ed the “‘Constant,” however, we had more 
clothes, pipes, tobacco and notions than 
any two men in the ship. The men fairly 
fought for the privilege of giving us their 
clothes. 

Captain Block also took us aft and pre- 
sented us with complete new outfits from 
the slop chest, which, I should add, were 
never charged to us. 

Our joint statement concerning the loss 
of the “Wallerroo” was carefully written 
down and attested, and we were duly en- 
tered in the log book as part of the “‘Con- 
stant’s” crew. 

But, further than that; thru Captain 
Block’s intervention at Melbourne the 
owners, “out of the goodness of their 
hearts,” consented to allow us full wages 
from the day we left Cardiff at the rate 
of £3 10s. per month, and compensate us 
for the loss of our clothes .and belong- 
ings, to the value of £10 sterling. 

This was done because our arrival set 
aside all controversy concerning the loss 
of the “Wallerroo,” and enabled them to 
demand the immense sum for which she 
was insured without further delay or the 
payment of further premiums for rein- 
surance. 

Never in this world have there been 
two healthier or hardier or harder look- 
ing men than “Old Summer Time” and 
myself were when rescued. We were fit 
to fight for a king’s ransom. We were 
as bronzed as South Sea Islanders. The 
soles of our feet were thickened to a good 
inch of genuine horny hoof from con- 
stantly climbing over the rocks, and we 
were as surefooted and agile as mountain 
goats. We were both naturally hairy 
men, and under the influence of the cli- 
mate, and unhampered by any unneces- 
sary chafing gear, the hair on our bodies 
and limbs had grown to most abnormal 
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lengths, in places completely concealing 
the epidermis. 

My hair stood upright, like the tassels 
on a fodder shock, and “Old Summer 
Time’s” hung down over his shoulders 
like the “Wild Man of Borneo,” while 
our beards clustered over our cheekbones, 
concealing everything except our eyes 
and nose, 

In fact, as one of our rescuers re- 


061 
marked, “We looked like a pair o’ 
dummed ol’ gerrillas.” 

If I had an athlete to train today for 
any great contest calling for strength, 
agility and endurance, I should just take 
him down to Crozet Rock, set him ashore 
and let him shack. I’ll guarantee that at 
the end of three months he would be 
either a first-class athlete or a very dumb 


dummy. 
New York City. 


The Fleet 


BY EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


TuIs is the song of the thousand men who are imultiplied by twelve, 

Sorted and sifted, tested, tried and muscled to dig and delve. 

They come from the hum of city and shop, they come from the farm and field, 
And they plow the acres of ocean now, but, tell me, what is their yield? 


This is the song of the sixteen ships to buffet the battle and gale, 

And in every one we have thrown away a Harvard or a Yale. : 

Behold here the powers of Pittsburg, the mills of Lowell and Lynn, 

And the furnaces roar and the boilers seethe, but what do their spindles spin? 


This is the song of the long, long miles from Hampton to the Horn, 

From the Horn away to the Western bay whence our guns are proudly borne. 
A flying fleet and a host of hands to carry these rounds of shot! 

For behold they have girdled the globe by half, and what is the gain they have 


got? 


This is the song of the Wasters—aye, defenders, if you please, © 
Defenders against our fellows, with their wasters, even as these, 

For we stumble still at the lesson known since ever the years were young, 
That the chief defense of a nation is to guard its own hand and tongue. 


This is the song of our folly, that we cry out a glad acclaim 
At our slaughtering ships, in the shadow of which we should bow our heads in 


shame. 


And we crown men brave who on land and wave fear not to die, but still, 
Still first on the rolls of the world’s brave souls are the men who fear to kill. 


This is the song of our smallness (for the fault is not theirs, but ours) 

That we chain these slaves to our galley-ships as the symbol of our powers, 
That we clap applause, that we cry hurrahs, that we vent our unthinking breath, 
For oh, we are proud, that we flaunt this flesh in the markets of dismal death. 


Crevetann, Oun10. 
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Operatic Retrospect and Prospect 


If Oscar Hammerstein had not built 
the Manhattan Opera House it would be 
inevitably inferred that French opera in 
New York is on its last legs. The list 
of performances given at the Metropol- 
itan during the season which closed on 
April 18 included 74 by Italian, 45 by 
German, and only 11 by French com- 
posers. But the Manhattan presents 
quite a different aspect. There the 
l‘rench composers (if we include among 
them Offenbach, who was a German, but 
wrote all his operas in Paris) had 59 
performances, as against 61 by Italian 
masters and 3 by the Austrian Mozart. 
What is more, three of the French operas 
—‘‘Louise,” “Les Contes d’Hoffmann” 
and “Carmen”’—led in the number of 
performances, notwithstanding the sensa- 
tional success of Tetrazzini, and “Thais” 
was heard seven times. More surprising 
than all this is the fact that Debussy’s 
“Pelleas et Melisande” was also given 
seven times, to crowded houses, which is 
more than it achieved in Paris during its 
first season. 

The success of this opera, from which 
melody is deliberately banished, in the 
vocal parts as well as in the orchestra, 
would be a deep mystery were it not ex- 
plained in part by its splendid and truly 
Parisian performance and by the appeal 
which Maeterlinck’s strange play made 
to the public. Horatio Parker said at a 
recent dinner that Wagner’s “Tristan” 
is an opera which is seven-eighths music, 
whereas “Pelleas” is an opera which is 
seven-eighths a play. There is much 
truth in that remark, and yet Debussy’s 
music was needed to make Maeterlinck’s 
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_ been well done. 
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play a success! The situation presents a 
very interesting dramaturgic problem. 
There are plays which simply clamor for 
a musical setting, and this is one of 
them. 

The neglect of French opera at the 
Metropolitan is what strikes one first in 
reviewing the five years’ activity of the 
retiring manager. Whereas Grau made 
a specialty of French opera (especially 
if we include among the French Meyer- 
beer, who, to be sure, was, like Offen- 
bach, a German Jew), Conried gradually 
shelved Meyerbeer entirely, and during 
his last season even “Carmen” was miss- 
ing, the only two French operas sung be- 
ing “Faust” and “Mignon.” 

It has also been charged against Con- 
ried that, during his régime, fhe Wagner 
standard of his predecessor was not 
maintained. This is not altogether true. 
If we have had no Lilli Lehmann, no 
Jean and Edouard de Reszke lately, that 
is not Conried’s fault. He gave, never- 
theless, many Wagner performances 
equal to the best in the past. His “‘Parsi- 
fal” was in most respects superior to 
Bayreuth performances of Wagner’s last 
work; and this year “Tannhauser,” 
“Walkie,” “Siegfried,” “Rheingold,” 
“Tristan” and “Meistersinger,” have 
The public has not de- 
manded as many repetitions of some of 
these works as in other years, and this 
has led to foolish talk in the newspapers 
about the decline of interest in Wagner’s 
operas. The truth regarding this matter 
was summed up by Alfred Hertz, the 
conductor of most of these operas, when 
he said: 


“T can’t see that the interest in Wagner is 
decreasing. Rather do I find that the interest 
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in Mr. Caruso is increasing. It is not a great 
interest in the Italian opera, but a great in- 
terest in Caruso that fills the opera house. 
Go to the opera on Italian nights when that 
tenor is not singing, and you will find smaller 
audiences than on the German nights.” 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the en- 
gagement of two gentlemen of Milan— 
Gatti-Casazza as general manager and 
Toscanini as one of the conductors of 
the Metropolitan—is likely to help the 
Wagner cause. Under their guidance 
“Rheingold,” which is usually given only 
once or twice in New York, has been 
sung in Milan nineteen times in one 
season, and both of these men are enthu- 
siastic partisans of German music. It is 
quite likely that “Lohengrin” will be 
done in Italian next season, with Tosca- 
nini at the helm and Caruso as Lohen- 
grin. He sang the role in South Amer- 
ica some years ago and ought to be quite 
ripe for it now. The return of Morena, 
the engagement of Destinn, the fiery 
Bohemian soprano, and the probable re- 
engagement of Nordica will add further 
fuel to the Wagner flame, while Maria 
Gay will come to the rescue of ‘‘Car- 
men,” and Selma Kurz will be here to 
vie with Sembrich and Tetrazzini in 
coloratura roles. 

It is likely that Goldmark’s “Cricket 
on the Hearth” will be done in English 
next year. Other novelties promised are 
D’Albert’s “Tiefland” (the reigning 
sensation in Germany), “Habanera’”’ (the 
latest Parisian success), Smetana’s 
‘‘Bartered Bride,” Bruneau’s “L’Attaque 
de Moulin,” Tschaikowsky’s ‘Pique 
Dame,” Huimperdinck’s “Konigskinder,” 
and a revival of Verdi’s “Otello.” Some 
of these had been promised before, but it 
is likely that Hammerstein’s success with 
novelties will have its influence in per- 
suading the new Metropolitan managers 
to keep their word. 

Hammerstein accomplished the prob- 
ably unprecedented feat of producing in 
one season four absolute novelties— 
“Thais,” “Louise,” “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande” and “Siberia”—and all but the 
last with brilliant success. For next 
season he promises more French novel- 
ties, among them several of Massenet’s 
—“Sapho,” “Manon,” “Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame” and “Griselidis.” Possi- 
bly, too, Mary Garden may be heard and 
seen in the audacious “Aphrodite,” 
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and she is to be the Salome in a produc- 
tion of Richard Strauss’s sensational 
opera under the composer’s direction. 
‘Letrazzini, of course, will be here again, 
in her old parts and in several new ones. 
Mention must be made of the production 
of Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier” during 
the last week at the Manhattan for only 
a single performance. It had been heard 
here before, and the object of producing 
it was to give éc/at to the annual Campa- 
nini night. On this occasion the great 
conductor (of whom it has been said 
that he is “half the show” at Hammer- 
stein’s) brought forward his wife, a 
sister of ‘letrazzini, but her singing days 
are over. 

The only new production at the Metro- 
politan since our last writing is the 
Mahler version of Beethoven’s “Fidelio.” 
In the staging of this work the eminent 
Viennese conductor made changes which 
give it more of the coherence which we 
expect in an opera today. Mahler also 
conducted the “Walkire” and “Sieg- 
fried” evenings of the Wagner cycle, 
which closed the season and the Conried 
régime. The packed and enthusiastic 
audiences which attended this Wagner 
festival showed that the Bayreuth master 
is as much beloved as ever. The Bay- 
reuth festivals, by the way, are more 
popular than ever. The tickets for the 
twenty performances to be given in July 
and August were all sold several weeks 
ago! 

st 


Concerning Concerts 


As compared with Boston and Chi- 
cago, which have generally found one or 
two weeks of opera a sufficiency, while 
concerts flourish throughout the season, 
New York has always been an operatic 
town, and this condition has been aggra- 
vated by the addition of a second opera 
house. Nevertheless, local concert enter- 
prises do not seem to have suffered so 
much as might have been expected. The 
subscription lists were somewhat affected 
by the fact that the financial crisis oc- 
curred just about the time when they 
were made up; but in the concert halls, 
as in the opera houses, there has always 
been a large audience when the offerings 
were what the public wanted. The Phil- 
harmonic Society followed up its usual 
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group of eight double concerts by an- 
other pair devoted to Tschaikowsky, and, 
thanks to the popularity of this composer 
and his inspired interpreter, Safonoff, the 
audiences were nearly as large as at the 
regular subscription concerts. Nor did 
the Boston Symphony Society suffer be- 
cause its last two programs were of a 
nature to raise doubts, one being de- 
voted entirely to American composers 
(Converse, Loeffler, MacDowell) and 
the other to three symphonies by Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven, with no soloist. 
The Damrosch Saturday evening and 
Sunday afternoon concerts ended with a 
deficit, but that was expected from the 
beginning, because of the great expense 
of keeping together a permanent orches- 
tra thruout the season. Funds are now 
being collected to ensure the continuance 
of these concerts for three more seasons, 
and half the sum needed is already in 
hand. Of the other orchestral concerts, 
the most praiseworthy are those of the 
People’s Symphony Orchestra, under 
Mr. Arens, which have provided wage 
earners and students with opportunities 
to hear the very best music (chiefly mod- 
ern), well played, at very low prices. 
This series deserves the utmost encour- 
agement. 

An event of exceptional interest was 
the MacDowell memorial concert, in 
Carnegie Hall, at which his compositions 
were played and sung. Carrefio, May 
Mukle, Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Bispham 
and Safonoff gave their services gener- 
ously, and the profits are to be devoted 
to the furtherance of a plan for a local 
MacDowell House for concerts and 
studios, which the composer’s widow has 
much at heart. 

Chamber music is not popular in New 
York. The Kneisel String Quartet has, 
indeed, crowded houses at all of its ad- 
mirable concerts in Mendelssohn Hall, 
but the same cannot be said of other 


organizations of very high merit, notably _ 


the Olive Mead and the Flonzaley quar- 
tets. All these and other quartets are, 
however, kept busy playing profitably in 
other places and at private houses. In 
connection with this it is worthy of note 
that the former violoncellist of the Knei- 
sel Quartet, Alwin Schroeder, who went 
back to Germany last spring, tired of 
America, has returned, convinced that, 
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after all, there is a better atmosphere for 
him here! With the concertmaster of 
the Boston Orchestra he is about to start 
a new quartet, to rival the Kneisels. 

Now that the operatic and the Dam- 
rosch Sunday concerts have ceased, Vic- 
tor Herbert has begun his usual spring 
series at the Broadway Theater. These 
are attended by audiences more eager to 
hear Victor Herbert’s music than any 
other, and it must be admitted that it is 
very good music to hear. Next season 
there is to be still another Sunday con- 
cert enterprise, Hermann Klein having 
undertaken to provide a series at the new 
German theater now being built. 

Oscar Hammerstein. has a plan for 
summer concerts, and opera, too, next 
year. New York is becoming more and 
more the summer rendezvous of ad- 
vanced students of music (many of them 
teachers themselves), and provision is 
to be made for these and the rest of the 
floating population. 

& 


The Close of the Art Season 


All of the principal art societies in 
New York have completed their winter 
activities, and by May 15th most of the 
artists will have perfected summer plans, 
and galleries and studios will be desert- 
ed. The splendid exhibition of sculpture 
in Baltimore closed April 25th, and the 
great interest-it has aroused:has induced 
the National Academy to decide that at 
the next exhibition in the Fine Arts Gal- 
leries one of the three rooms will be de- 
voted entirely to sculpture. ‘The Acad- 
emy Exhibition this spring was remark- 
ably well attended, and the sales amount- 
ed to nearly $12,000. The period of de- 
pression in business thruout the world 
has not been deeply felt by the art world, 
and prices have kept up well, and in one 
case at least a record was made—that of 
the sale at Christie’s, in London, last 
week, of a mezzotint engraving from 
Reynolds’s ‘‘Portrait of Lady Bamp- 
fylde,” by Thomas Watson, for 8,000 
guineas. Watson sold his own mezzo- 
tints in Bond street in 1779 for a few 
shillings; by 1806 they were worth a 
pound, and three years ago one fetched 
1,200 guineas. The Blakeslee sale real- 
ized a total of $110,495 for 158 pictures. 
The highest price was $5,300 for Law- 
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rence’s “Hon. Maria Liddell.” Romney’s 
“Hugh Scott of Harden” brought 
$3,800; “Mountains in Norway,” by 
Ruisdael, brought $4,300; Beechey’s 
“Mrs. Marshall,” $3,200; Lawrence’s 
“Lady Ogilvie,” $3,950, and Beechey’s 
“Miss Lennox,” $3,600. 

The International Exhibition of Paint- 
ings and Sculpture opens in Pittsburg 
April 30th, and remains open for two 
months. The Minnesota State Art Soci- 
ety opens an exhibition in Minneapolis 
May 23d to June 7th, and in Duluth 
June 20th to July 7th. The Worcester 
Art Museum has its annual summer ex- 
hibition May 29th to September 2oth, 
and the Cincinnati Museum shows pic- 
tures May 23d to July 20th. Much has 
been done this season to develop facil- 
ities for forming traveling collections, 
and next year many interior cities will 
have exhibitions of work from the larger 


centers. 
& 


Paintings by Women 


The Woman’s Art Club held its seven- 
teenth annual exhibition at the Fifth 
Avenue Att Galleries during the month. 
The prizes were awarded to Adelaide 
Deming, Susan M. Ketcham, Abastenia 
St. Leger Eberle (for sculpture), Alice 
Schille (water colors), and A. Wigand. 
The average was rather higher than 
usual, but nothing in the exhibition sug- 
gested a reason for the existence of a 
separate club for women painters. , 

At Knoedler’s are, until May 2d, a 
group of 82 more pictures by women 
painters, most of which have been seen 
here and there before. Looking hope- 
fully here for some personality among 
the painters, Helen M. Turner’s sensi- 
tive pictures, “The Brooch” and a small 
landscape, suggested a very serious and 
charmingly delicate skill in color selec- 
tion. The construction of the head in 
the figure picture is not convincing, but 
the treatment is in excellent sympathy 
with the whole. Brenetta Crawford’s 
“Knitting, St. Briac,”’ and ‘Twilight, 
Bruges,” are also sensitive things. Clara 
MacChesney’s “Good Story,” with its 
several medals and honors, holds perhaps 
the strongest place in the exhibition. 

The National Arts Club is showing a 
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mixed exhibition of works in all the arts 
by its members to April 25th. 


s 
Portraits and Landscapes 


Knoedler’s have had Ben Ali Haggin’s 
brutal but sometimes clever portraits, 
notable among which was one of Miss 
Mary Garden, and portraits by Laszlo of 
a serious kind, tho often badly drawn as 
to the figures. One of President Roose- 
velt had an excellent head and virile pose, 
but the right arm joined the collar bone 
in the middle instead of at the end, and 
in one portrait of a young woman the 
proportion of the lower to upper arm was 
very strange indeed. The painter’s color 
is not very sympathetic, but he has much 
more promise than many who are free 
of his faults. Works by Mortimer Lich- 
tenauer were shown at the same time. 
He is still feeling his way and is at a 
stage not easy to define. 

The greatest pleasure of the month, to 
one critic at least, was given by a small 
group of works shown at Schaus’s, by 
Charles Hawthorne, who was Chase’s 
strongest pupil, but he passes Chase in at 
least two things here. He has been 
abroad for some time and shows traces 
of influences from here or there, but so 
much as he has borrowed he has made 
over into new material thru his own 
power as a brushman. 

The last exhibition at Mr. Montross’s 
was that of twenty-one works by W. L. 
Lathrop, who seemed in a sadder mood 
than usual this year. All the landscapes 
had the usual perfect rendering of subtle 
values, but the days chosen were gener- 
ally gray, and a slightly dreary feeling 
was dominant. 

At Macbeth’s will be continued for 
some time a group exhibition of Amer- 
ican paintings, among which is a good 
new Luks. 

& 
Small Works of Art 


At the Hotel Gotham was held, April 
ist and 2d, a private exhibition of minia- 
tures and medals which was so popular 
among those invited to see it that the 
crowd was too great to allow a comfort- 
able view. Most of the miniatures had 
been seen in the regular miniature exhi- 
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bition. The four medallists exhibiting 
were Brooks, whose things were seen 
last month at Bauer-Folsom’s; Brenner, 
best known of American medal-makers ; 
John Mowbray-Clarke, whose medals, 


one of the little known Syrian poet, 
Khalil Khayat, as well as others of in- 
terest for reasons aside from personality. 
The fourth exhibitor was Mr. Spicer- 
Simpson, whose portrait of May Sinclair 


HAWTHORNE’S “BOY WITH WINE” AT KNOEDLER’S. 


like those of the fifteenth century, are 
modeled in the size cast, and whose por- 
trait of Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson appeared 
in THe INDEPENDENT in February. He 
showed one of Leopold Stokovski and 


was interesting and whose portrait of his 
wife was charming as well. 

At the Colony Club, April 16th and 
17th, miniatures that were real rarities 
and covered many periods, snuffboxes, 
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and fans, and textiles were shown to 
friends of members, and an especial treat 
was given to lovers of these special ob- 
jects. 

se 


The Grolier Exhibition 


A remarkably complete collection of 
etchings and dry points by D. Y. Cam- 
eron began at the Grolier Club with a 
private view on April 23d. The catalog 
contains -218 numbers, and Mr. 





following as the best that have been pro- 
duced this season: “The Servant in the 
House” had a deeper ethical motive than 
usual. “The Witching Hour” fell in 
with the current semi-credence in telep- 
athy. “The Grand Army Man” gave 
David. Warfield a chance to present a 
new type of American character second 
only to his “Music Master.” Mr. Soth- 
ern revived the part of Lord Dundreary, 
made famous by his father, and more re- 





Cameron’s progress as an etch- 
er is shown by means of the 
chronological arrangement of 
the prints adopted in the exhi- 
bition. It is curious to note 
the pronounced tendency of this 
artist that has been developed 
toward intensifying his shad- 
ows. In his earliest work he 
was strongly influenced not 
only by Rembrandt, but by 
Seymour Hayden and James A. 
McNeill Whistler. His work 
now shown at the Grolier illus- 
trates one of the most interest- 
ing traditions of the graphic 
arts—namely, the part which 
architecture has played in pic- 
torial inspiration. Mr. Cam- 
eron’s etchings are constantly 
growing in favor with Amer- 
ican collectors, and it will be a 
long time beforé another oppor- 
tunity will be presented to see 
so nearly complete a collection 
of them as that now shown at 
the Grolier Club. The exhibi- 
tion will continue until May 
16th. : 

The second annual exhibition 
of the work of the Guild of 
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Book Workers, including illum- 
inating, printing, binding, edge 
gilding, type, book covers, book 
plates, etc., was held at the old 
Tiffany Studios, No. 333 Fourth avenue, 
from April 21st to 25th, inclusive. The 
exhibit of art bindings was particularly 
noteworthy. 
Sd 
The Drama 

The struggle for existence among 

plays has been fierce this year, and the 


few that have succeeded have had some 
clear reason for it. We should select the 








WALTER HAMPDEN AS MANSON, 


The title role in “The Servant in the House.” 


By Charles Rann Kennedy, Savoy Theater. 


cently presented Don Quixote in the 
most spectacular manner. Madame Nazi- 
mova achieved an unexpected popularity 
for Ibsen’s “Master Builder.” And the 
strains of the hand organ outside our 
window will not allow us to forget that 
“The Merry Widow” is the most catch- 
ing light opera since “The Mikado.” 
“The Servant in the House,” by C. R. 
Kennedy, undoubtedly deserves the most 
attention from the serious public of any 
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new play produced in America this year. 
It is the author’s first play, and instantly 
puts him in the front rank of contempo- 
rary playwrights, for both in literary 
style, histrionic construction and dignity 
of theme it is remarkable. Mr. Kennedy 
is a young Englishman who takes his 
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age and all the characters are out of 
joint. The vicar has gained his success 
in life by the sacrifices of his brother 
“Bob,” who on that account sinks down 
to the discontented labor class. Altho 


the vicar is considerable of a scholar, his 
church is not very successful, and his 


E. H. SOTHERN AS DON QUIXOTE. 


theater seriously. Like all the men and 
women who have achieved eminence in 
the last few years, he has been affected 
by the world spirit of the day, which is 
perhaps nothing else than the fearless 
search for truth in the realms of human 
relations, authority, custom and conven- 
tion to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Consequently, when his play turns out 
practically to be a plea for Christian 
Socialism, introducing Christ as the 
Bishop of Benares for the central char- 
acter, one realizes that Mr. Kennedy is 
another of the fast multiplying signs of 
the coming of a new moral and literary 
renaissance. The action of the play 
takes place in an English county vicar- 


wife is dissatisfied because he and she do 
not get worldly recognition fast enough. 
Her brother, the Bishop of Lancashire, 
is a smug hypocrite, and the vicar’s 
adopted daughter (really the daughter 
of his scapegrace brother “Bob,” now a 
drain mender) is unhappy because she 
wants to know about her father, whose 
whereabouts and name have been kept 
from her. Into this group the Bishop of 
Benares, the older brother of the vicar 
and “Bob,” comes as The Servant in the 
House. Serving under the name of 
“Manson” as the butler, he exerts his in- 
fluence in the exigencies of the play until 
finally they accept him as Master of the 
House, but not until the Lord Bishop of 
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Lancashire is driven out bag and bag- 
gage, “Bob” and his daughter are re- 
united, the vicar is touched by the spirit 
of his two brothers, Christ and labor, 
and his wife forsakes ambition for humil- 
ity. If the part of Christ falls short of 
the ideal it could hardly be otherwise. 
Suffice it to say, however, that the simple, 
eloquent and impressive acting of Mr. 
Walter Hampden never offends. The 
other parts are admirably taken, except 
Tyrone Power’s impersonation of “Bob,” 
which makes labor unnecessarily of- 
fensive, and Rogers, the page boy, whose 
alleged humor is rather obtrusive. Mr. 
Kennedy, in “The Servant in the 
House,” adopts the symbolism of Ibsen, 
the deftness of Jones or Pinero, and the 
modernity of Shaw. Its theme is daring, 
its treatment is masterful and reverent, 
and its lesson is elevating. It is the near- 
est approach that has yet been made in 
America to depict Christ on the stage. 
Mr. Sothern seems to be tracing back- 
ward the history of comedy, first resur- 
recting Lord Dundreary of fifty years 
ago, then Don Quixote of four hundred. 
We may infer from this that he will 
bring out Juvenal next fall and Aris- 


tophanes in the spring. It cannot be said 
that Mr. Paul Kester has made much of 
a play out of the book. Perhaps nobody 
could. Cervantes himself was a failure 


as a dramatist. That is why he took to 
the writing of romances of both the 
romantic and unromantic kinds. But the 
play is not the thing; it is the figure of 
the Knight of the Sorrowful Figure that 
interests us, and here there is no disap- 
pointment. Mr. Sothern has never done 
better work as an actor than in bringing 
to life the tall, cadaverous form of this 
last of the knights-errant, who maintains 
his dignity in the most embarrassing of 
situations and wins our sympathy while 
we laugh at him: Nor has there been 
any play of the year staged more elabo- 
rately, with twenty-eight named char- 
acters and a host of retainers drilled to 
perfection in the melée scenes. In the 
last act, where Don Quixote dies in his 
library fighting the dragons and specters 
that his life enemy; the magician, has 
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conjured up, all the latest lantern effects 
are utilized. We are only disappointed 
that the stage manager did not borrow 
the red mill from Messrs. Montgomery 
and Stone. With the exception of the 
very satisfactory Sancho Panza of Mr. 
Buckstone, none of the other ciuracters 
are worth mentioning, and the play, like 
the book, is too long, confused and ex- 
travagant to suit the modern taste. 

The season closes with two attempts to 
attract the sophisticated Broadway audi- 
ences by a display of primitive passion ; 
of one, “Marta of the Lowlands,” the 
scene is laid in the Pyrenees, and of the 
other, “The Wolf,” in the Hudson Bay 
country. Neither can be regarded as 
successful. If the way is to be paved 
for the introduction of D’Annunzio, it 
will have to be by other means. The 
Spanish play is mounted with Mr. 
Fiske’s customary good taste, and Mad- 
ame Bertha Kalich, who gained her repu- 
tation on the Yiddish stage, acts with an 
earnestness and abandon that carries her 
safely thru the most violent scenes. “The 
Wolf” is a melodrama of a cruder sort, 
not in the least resembling “Paid in 
Full,” the play by which the author, Mr. 
Eugene Walter, became famous in a 
single night a few weeks ago. 

Cyril Scott, in the De Mille play, “The 
Royal Mounted,” at the Garrick, charm- 
ingly presents a clean and very inter- 
esting story of the Canadian Northwest 
and one of its logging camps, in which 
Irish wit, sacrifice, love and devotion ap- 
pear as motifs. A novelty in this play is 
the effective falling of the curtain before 
the actual finish of the several acts. 

“Bluffs,” at the Bijou, is a new farce 
with an old plot. Mistaken identity is 
responsibléfor all the situations, and if 
it were not for Mr. Ditrichstein and an 
able company, the farce would be as stu- 
pid as most other mistaken identity farces 
have been. If one is in a critical mood 
a pleasant evening may be spent at the 
Bijou criticising the construction of the 
farce. If one is not in a critical mood, 
a pleasant evening may be also spent 
watching the really clever acting of Mr. 
Ditrichstein and Miss Bishop. 


ee 





The Powers and the Peace Movement 


BY E. T. MONETA 


{The author of this article divided, this year, with Prof. Louis Renault, of Paris, the 
Nobel Peace Prize. Signor Moneta was born in Milan in 1833. When a mere child of fif- 
teen he took part in the Italian revolution against the Austrian yoke, and later fought with 
Garibaldi. He has written historical works and for twenty years was editor-in-chief of one 
of the great Italian dailies, the Secolo, of Milan. He is now editor of the fortnightly re- 
view, La Vita Internazionale, a very able peace organ, and is president of the Milan In- 
ternational Peace Society, which has just established an annual peace prize of its own 
named after Moneta. In addition to the famous prize and to the diploma of merit, the Nor- 
wegian committee also conferred a large and beautiful gold medal, which bears on one side 
the portrait of the generous philanthropist, the founder of the prize, and on the other sym- 
bolic representations of Peace, consisting of three men who form a garland with their arms 
fraternally interlaced. Tue INpePENDENT takes pride in the fact that the Nobel Prize win- 
ners, Frederick Passy, Elie Ducommun, Albert Gobat, Sir Randall Cremer, Baroness Von 
Sutner, Theodore Roosevelt and E. T. Moneta, have all contributed to its columns.—Eprror.] 


rancor and hostility with regard to 
sentiments for one another, delighted in 
neighboring powers, and as they consid- 
ered preparing for war as the principal 
aim of their existence, they looked upon 
armed conquests as constituting the 
greatest glory of the state; on the other 
hand, the democracy of all degrees saw 
in the end of national hatreds and of 
wars, and in an era of true and stable 
peace, the basis of every great reform, a 
pathway open to regular and continuous 
progress, and, in a word, the guarantee 
of justice and prosperity for every people. 

The long propaganda of the pacificists, 
altho unsupported by the doctrinaire 
journals, or by erudite academicians, or 
by government parties, obtained results, 
and that in a few years, which its most 
ardent supporters would not, at the be- 
ginning of the movement, have ventured 
to hope. 

The preachers of hatred, the eulogists 
of warlike and heroic enterprises, gradu- 
ally began to perceive that their rhetor- 
ical declamations were no longer to the 
taste of the crowd, and so they defended 
war, not as the providential source of the 
rarest virtues, but as a painful necessity ; 
and public opinion, instead of being 
proudly nationalist, as it was in the be- 
ginning, grew, year after year, more and 
more impregnated with the pacific spirit. 

To this result had contributed, outside 
the work directed by the friends of peace. 


URING almost the entire nine- 
[) teenth century Europe appeared 
to be divided into two plainly 
distinct camps in relation to the ques- 
tions of peace and war. On the one side 
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monarchies and governments, even at the 
very time they were professing friendly 
instilling into their subjects feelings of 
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the greater spread of education, the fact 
that military service had been rendered 
obligatory in all the states of the Euro- 
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pean continent ,and the ever increasing 
ascent of the people of the lower classes 
in political life. Moreover, the aug- 
mentation of warlike expenses, which 
became larger and larger almost every 
year, contributed also, as a necessary 
consequence, to the weakening of the 
warlike spirit and to the constant ad- 
vance in vigor and strength of humani- 
tarian and patriotic sentiments. 

The fact is that, because of different 
economic, political, moral and social rea- 
sons, because of the conquests made by 
the democratic spirit over the old prin- 
ciple of state policy, because of the awful 
effects which a new war between civil- 
ized nations would produce, in conse- 
quence of the terrible new means of de- 
struction and because of the force of 
public opinion, always becoming more 
and more animated with humane and 
anti-warlike sentiments, the attentive ob- 
server has for some years been a witness 
to the fact that the tendency of the policy 
of governments is directed toward a 
future of peace and international concord. 

At first this tendency was manifested 
by treaties in which the various states 
entered reciprocally into a contract with 
one another to settle by peaceful arbitra- 
tion such difficult questions as might 
arise among them; then by the mutual 
visits, growing year after year more fre- 
quent, of the heads of states who had for 
so long a time been absolutely rivals, and 
who now outvie one another in the most 
solemn protestations of friendship, reso- 
lute to avert future perils, however re- 
mote, to avoid conflicts in their colonial 
possessions, to enter into compacts for 
the exact delimitation of their respective 
spheres of influence, and also to aid one 
another in resisting the aggressions of 
semi-barbarous tribes. 

We have not yet reached that juridical 
state which will declare the rights and 
duties of nations toward one another. 
This has been and continues to be the 
supreme ideal of international pacificists ; 
but those conventions and those amicable 
intentions mark new stages on the road 
which leads to that ideal. 

At present we are witnesses of this 
very strange spectacle. 

While the governments, more or less 
spontaneously, either from a lofty senti- 
ment of civilization or from timidity, 
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have placed themselves on the pathway 
that will conduct humanity to a greater 
international equity, the difficulties or 
antagonisms that are encountered rise 
either from a part of the populations or 
from the very bosom of the most ad- 
vanced democracy. 

Another strange anomaly is presented 
in England. 

After the visit of the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany and the pledges of 
loyal friendship exchanged between Ed- 
ward VII and William II, and confirmed 
by that hospitable country, as was shown 
by the cordial reception given to the 
latter by the people of London and by 
highest personages in Engiand. 
Thanks also to the policy of the British 
Cabinet especially, inspired as it was 
with the strongest feelings for justice and 
peace, there was every reason for believ- 
ing that all fears and threats of a return 
to sentiments of profound distrust be- 
tween the two countrics, which, at inter- 
mittent periods, had been manifested 
during the last three or four years, were 
now dissipated forever. Yet, when such 
a thing was least expected, lo and behold, 
a cry of alarm arose all of a sudden from 
the banks of the Thames against the sup- 
posed “Teutonic peril.” This peril con- 
sists, as far as England is concesned, of 
the annual increase in the expenditure 
which the German Government devotes 
to naval constructions. 

When one thinks that the imperial 
navy of Germany is today inferior to that 
of Italy, and that to place it on an equal- 
ity with that of Great Britain would re- 
quire a period of at least twenty years, 
supposing the same amounts expended 
on it that have been expended on it dur- 
ing these last years, it will be evident 
that the dreaded Teutonic peril is alto- 
gether imaginary. 

But the strangest thing of all, a thing 
no one would ever have believed possible. 
is that the cry of alarm should have come 
from the editor of the Review of Re- 
views, that very William T. Stead who, 
in 1898 and afterward, had made him- 
self famous by championing with extra- 
ordinary fervor and by the use of argu- 
ments sometimes of a most singular 
character, the cause of disarmament and 


peace. 


He demands that for every new ship 
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built by the money voted by the German 
Parliament, two new ships shall be 
placed in her dockyards by England. It 
is a program that would cause, in the 
single year lately begun, an expenditure 
of half a milliard of francs; it is a pro- 
gram which no liberal and no statesman 
in England will ever take seriously. 
This, however, does not alter the fact 
that the unexpected apostasy of W. T. 
Stead has served as a pretext for the 
jingo press to proclaim loudly the disso- 
lution, the bankruptcy, of pacificism. 
But, in fact, pacificism responds to 
such numerous and important interests 
of our time, both moral and material, 
that the defection of a single man, how- 
ever illustrious he may be—like the great 
Stead, for instance—cannot arrest its 
march, even for a single day, to the lofty 
goal which stands before it. We have 
been acquainted with another man who, 
for more than half a century, wielded the 
scepter of the most widely diffused press 
in the world. His name is Emile 
Girardin, and he had invented the odd 
theory that a good newspaper ought to 
give to the public a new idea every day. 
Free from every moral principle, furi- 


ously eager to make a noise, impatient 
for results, after having for many years 


supported, with irresistible logic, the 
necessity and the duty of peace, and 
shown the immense losses which France 
had suffered from war, he changed his 
attitude all of a sudden, in 1870, and did 
his best to arouse hatred against Prussia, 
just as today Stead is doing his best to 
arouse hatred against Germany ; and flat- 
tering, as he was able to do effectively 
with his marvelous art, the sentiments of 
national pride instinct in the French 
people, he contributed more than any one 
else to render inevitable a war that cost 
France 150,000 dead soldiers, the capture 
and imprisonment of her armies, and the 
loss of Alsace and Lorraine. 

In England similar consequences: will 
not happen, because there greater diffi- 
culty is experienced in seducing the peo- 
ple by patriotic rhetoric, and politicians 
and statesmen are much given to reflec- 
tion. But the eventuality of a war with 
Germany would some day or other be 
realized if the alarmist campaign, which 
today the great Stead conducts, should 
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unfortunately drag in its train a large 
part of public opinion. 

In Italy we have had in past days 
another example of the facile mutability 
of purpose of a part of the most ad- 
vanced democracy. 

After the encounter which took place 
in the territory of Lugh between our 
soldiers and a column of Abyssinians, it 
was feared that, in addition to the losses 
incurred, certain grave complications, in 
view of the character of Menelek, per- 
haps a new state of war with the Negus, 
must surely arise. Yet the answer of the 
monarch to the querulous expostulations 
of our representative was that not only 
did he deplore the invasion by Abys- 
sinian subjects of the territory occupied 
by Italy, but he promised also to search 
out and punish the guilty. 

It was said that this satisfactory result 
was brought about by the immediate 
diplomatic intervention of France and 
England, on the one side, and of Ger- 
many on the other, all of which powers, 
if we were to believe the rumors preva- 
lent at the time, supported energetically 
the protests of Italy. Altho the promised 
satisfaction was obtained, however, be- 
fore this friendly intervention happened, 
does it not yet prove that the network 
of amicable relations, which we have 
already dwelt upon, is being formed in 
our days between all civilized govern- 
ments? It is the principle of the con- 
struction of that solidarity in defense of 
civilization which is an ancient program 
of democracy. 

Well, then, we have seen workmen 
who, instead of rejoicing at such a sign 
of real progress, and a progress that has 
been almost their own conquest; work- 
men who, until now, were regarded as 
representatives of democratic and social- 
istic internationalism, actually cry aloud 
against the humiliation and abasement of 
our country in becoming the pupil of 
other nations! 

Who could ever have supposed that 
the very men whom we have regarded as 
the soundest and most puritanical among 
the democratic parties should have after- 
ward, from a spirit of discontent, plagi- 
arized the thoughts and phrases of those 
sham patriots they have so often com- 
bated and scouted! 

Mixan, Itay. 
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THE scientific spirit has killed the ro- 
mance of exploration. From Herodotus 
to the end of the seventeenth century, 
travelers.credulously and gladly told the 
stories that others told to them, the more 
marvelous the better, while maps of the 
world of that period of many centuries 
presented a wealth of mysterious in- 
formation, whose potency is all the more 
felt today, just because we realize that 
we have lost the blessed gift of believing 
what they told: “Terra Incognita,” 
“Land of the Unicorns,” “Cyclopes’”— 
what suggestions for the imaginative to 
be their own weavers of romance in the 
security and comforts of home!. Nowa- 
days it is different. The geographical 
romance of the discovery of the North 
Pole has already been discounted by 
science. More ice and snow will be all 
the reward of the ultimate victor, and 
even if he should find an ice-coated ship 
or the frozen corpse of a predecessor, he 
would be comforted on his return by 
some novelist who had already foreseen 
this possibility and familiarized us with 
it. Darkest Africa has in many decades 
yielded nothing new but the okapi; the 
headwaters of the Amazon are even 
more barren of results; the north coast 
of Australia will probably 1eveal noth- 
ing but the existence of flourishing secret 
Chinese settlements; the imaginative 
Rougemont was exposed even before his 
book came from the press. Siberia has 
presented us with little but a mastodon 
or two. There remains Lhasa, it is true, 
but it does not promise romance, At- 
lantis disappeared from the map long 
ago, and it was followed by Manoa and 
the Fountain of Youth, whose waters are 
nowadays prosaically and conveniently 
put up in bottles and offered for sale to 
the persistently credulous in beauty par- 
lors. ; 

Only Mars remains, just now, every- 
body’s planet, to be mapped in the six- 
teenth century spirit, but even here the 
novelist has already far outdone the ex- 


plorer in his observatory. The earth has 
been+meekly surrendered by the traveler, 
the geographer and the cartographer to 
the romancer, who takes at will their 
work and fashions it into food for our 
starving imagination. 

Mr. Edward Barron,’ for instance, in- 
vites us to believe in the existence of a 
survival of Maya civilization in the 
region of the sources of the Amazon. It 
is not probable, but it is possible, and 
that is all with which he needs to con- 
cern himself. The characters in his story 
all credit the tale and continue to believe 
in it almost to the very end, entertaining 
the reader mightily on the way with 
their adventures in search of The Lost 
Goddess. The quest proves in the end 
but a nail on which to hang an ingenious 
tale, whose greater merit lies in the deft- 
ness and firmness with which the author 
handles a love interest that has depth and 
strength. 

Robinson Crusoe, Masterman -Ready, 
the Admirable Crichton, the prototypes 
of the hero of Mr. Robert Ames Ben- 
nett’s tale,” are many—the inferior of 
civilization, who, face to face with life in 
the raw, reveals the powers of leader- 
ship. An Englishman, the daughter of 
an American millionaire and an uncouth 
American adventurer, these are the three 
characters that play their parts in a far 
from uninteresting variation sur un air 
connu, that of the castaways on an in- 
hospitable shore, shipwrecked with noth- 
ing but the clothes they stand in. The 
Englishman burns up the five or six 
matches left to them in lighting cigar- 
ets, then ingenuously proposes to make 
fire by friction; the American produces 
it by means of the sun and a magnifying 
glass, the only bit of direct assistance he 
receives from the author. Thereafter the 
ruffan takes command and sees the 
woman thru, teaching her in the process 
that “a man’s a man for a’ that.” 


’Tue Lost Goppess. By Edward Barron. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 8vo. $1.50. 

2IntTO THE Primitive. By Robert Ames Bennett. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 8vo. $1.50. 
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Mr. Gouverneur Morris bases the first 
of his eleven stories’ on a possible pre- 
historic Chinese settlement on the Pacific 
Coast of this continent, and, to employ 
a vulgarism, “gets away with it.” It is 
to him also that we owe the suggestion, 
in another of these tales, of the possible 
discovery, by the conqueror of the North 
Pole, of a row of the corpses of his suc- 
cessful predecessors, who paid for their 
victory with their lives. These two tales 
alone link his volume to the books under 
discussion here. The others deal with a 
variety of subjects,.from an eighteenth 
century buccaneer to the wedding of a 
waiter at Sherry’s, and all of them are 
good work, but some of them are marred 
by cynicism. Only two of the stories are 
new—"A Carolina Night’s Dream,” 
which is delightful, and “The Execu- 
tion,” which is strongly dramatic. Here 


and there one finds a suggestion of mod- 
els; of Mr. Quiller-Couch, for instance, 
in the capital “Stowing Away of Mr. Bill 
Ballad.” 

It was Jack London who told an in- 
genious story of the adventure of a pros- 
pector in the Arctic Circle with a living 


mastodon. Mr. Samuel Hopkins Adams 
goes considerably farther back in pale- 
ontology in The Flying Death,* which 
overtook a number of people on Mon- 
tauk Point and long defied discovery. 
There is considerable ingenuity in the 
main idea, the complication of the knife- 
throwing juggler is well invented, the 
dramatis persone have been selected with 
considerable cleverness; in short, the 
story has been well planned in all its de- 
tails and elaborated with patience and 
understanding of what will serve best the 
purpose of mystification, but yet the final 
impression is not all that it ought to be. 
One smells the lamp here and there; the 
effort the book has cost is perceptible. 
Thus far the geographical and pale- 
ontological plot-makers. Now for a little 
history in the inventing. The Ruritania 
idea has borne rich fruit; it has outlived 
the historical novel proper, the final de- 
velopment being the American mixed up 
in all sorts of imaginary conspiracies in 
the Balkans, in Russia, in South Amer- 
ica, wherever you will. Such an Amer- 


®*TuHe Foorprint. By Gouverneur Morris. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 8vo. $1.50. 

‘Tue Frytnc Deatn. By Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
New York: The McClure Co. 8vo. $1.50. 
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ican pops up in the very first chapter of 
The Stem of the Crimson Dahlia, on Ga- 
lata Bridge, in Constantinople, the most 
promising of all capitals of the world 
tor intrigue and adventure, when it is 
not Belgrade, St. Petersburg, Athens or 
Sofia. Morocco is still to be heard «of; 
Richard Harding Davis employed it in 
“The King’s Jackal,” but that was before 
recent developments. To return to our 
mutton, however. Mr. Locke provides 
all the ingredients proper to the mixing 
of a tale of this kind in good quality and 
quantity ; the conspiracy, the accident by 
which the hero becomes mixed up in it, 
the woman, the other woman, the villain, 
kidnapping, fighting—all you expect in 
stories of this kind. It has all been done 
a hundred times before, of course, but 
that is no reason why it should not be 
done a hundred times more, so long as it 
serves its irresponsible purpose. Mr. 
Harold Morton Kramer goes a step fur- 
ther in his tale; instead of taking his 
American hero to the conspiracy, he 
sends him halfway and then brings it to 
him, in The Castle of Dawn,’ which is 
situated in the heart of the Ozarks. 
Here, indeed, is mystification; a journal- 
ist sent out to expose the land grabbers 
in Texas is kidnapped because he is sus- 
pected of being on the trail of a South 
American revolution, cooped up in a mil- 
lionaire’s whim, a palace in the moun- 
tains, and kept there by the rifles of the 
mountaineers, who have been told that 
he is an internal revenue man looking 
for moonshiners. And, of course, there 
is the woman, and again the other 
woman, and a third woman for good 
measure. Gen. Charles King’s later sto- 
ries all resemble each other, but then, so 
did his earlier ones, those chronicles of 
the commerages of army post life of 
twenty years ago. His latest, To the 
Front,’ is a book for boys, dealing with 
military: life and service in the Western 
mining districts, the Bad Lands and on 
the trail of bad Indians. 

The good Indian is to the fore in 
Mary Holland Kinkead’s The Man of 
Yesterday,’ a book that owes nothing to 


‘Tue Stem or THE Crimson Danita. By James 
Locke. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 8vo. $1.50. 


®*THe CastLe or Dawn. By Harold Morton Kramer. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 8vo. $1.50. 

'To tHe Front. By Gen. Charles King. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 12mo. $1.25. 
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ingenuity of plot or to its author’s imag- 
ination, but is a page of passing Amer- 
ican history, or, at least, an important 
footnote. Mrs. Kinkead draws the life 
of the Indian Territory as it was toward 
the close of the last century, of the civil- 
ized Chickasaws and Choctaws, of the 
whites living among them, and of the 
half-breeds sprung from intermarriage. 
The Indian’s conviction, awakened by the 
absorption of civilization, that he is the 
true American aristocrat, a member of 
our real “oldest families”—his pride of 
race—is strongly insisted upon by the 
author, who wields a clever; trained pen 
in the service of an unmistakable minor 
literary talent. ¥ 


The Cities of St. Paul, Their Influence on 
His Life and Thought. The Cities of 
Eastern Asia Minor. By Sir W. M. 
Ramsay, Professor of Humanity in the 
University of Aberdeen. 8vo, pp. 
xv, 452. New York: A. C. Armstrong 


Son. $3.00. 


After the manner of the Englishman 
who went to Arabia for material as to the 
life-history of the camel, Professor Ram- 
say has gone to Asia Minor for the need- 


ful study of the life of St. Paul; and also 
like the Frenchman and the German he 
has ransacked the libraries and searched 
out all his own inner consciousness ; and 
the latter, the imaginative, projecting ele- 
ment, is no less valuable than the two 
others. No one knows Asia Minor more 
thoroly than does “Professor Ramsay, 
and, as the learned public knows, this 
Cities of St. Paul is but the latest of his 
series of volumes which have added so 
much to our knowledge of the physical, 
social and historical surroundings which 
affected the great Apostle’s character 
and work. To reach this material the 
author must not only see and picture the 
hills, valleys and rivers, but must most 
carefully study the roads marked by 
Roman milestones, fhe funerary and 
other inscriptions, and learn the religion, 
the ethnic relationship and the political 
succession of rulers of various States. 
Thus there may have been at one coast 
city an early Ioanian population, then a 
native Hittite succession, to be followed 
by Assyrian, Persian, Greek, Roman, and 
later Arab and Turkish rule, all of which 


_ STHE MAN oF Yesterpay. By Mary Holland Kin- 
kead. New York: F. A. Stokes & Co. 8vo. $1.50. 
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have left their mark; and it is no small 

study to learn how the Jewish: immi- 

grants were affected all this time. The 

five cities which this volume considers 
are Tarsus, to which a third of the vol- 
ume is given; Antioch, Iconium, Derbe 
and Lystra, and there are four maps, 

eighteen plates of views and fifty-four il- 

lustrations in the text, mainly of local 

coins. Large portions of the volume 
have been read in The Contemporary 

Review and The Expositor. Of general 

interest are the opening and the closing 

chapters. In the former the author ac- 
cepts Paul’s view of the fall of man as 
against the modern view of human devel- 
opment from a brutal stage; and in the 
latter he treats of the relation of the 

Christians to the Roman power, which 

Paul seems to have honored, while in the 

Apocalypse it is their hateful foe. This 

and other works of Professor Ramsay 

are of the first value for the biblical stu- 
dent. It is interesting to observe the 
great value he puts on Dr. Thomson’s 

“Land and the Book,” and the full credit 

he gives to another American scholar, 

Professor Sterrett, for the discovery of 

Lystra. If one were to criticise any lack 

in this work, it would be that in his study 

of religion he confines himself too much 
to comparison of Greek divinities, and 
does not sufficiently consider the early 

Anatolian (Hittite) and Assyrian gods. 

Thus the name of Teshub is not men- 

tioned, and the arch over the deity on the 

coins and the projection over the shoul- 
ders (which were originally quivers, not 
wings) are not traced back to their 
sources. 

& 

Memoirs of the Countess De _ Boigne. 
Edited from the original MS. by Charles 
Nicoullaud. Vol. III. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

This volume completing the Memoirs 
was in part written earlier than those 
reviewed in our issue of December 7th, 
for the account of the revolution of July, 
1830, was put on paper in 1832, three 
years before the Countess undertook to 
write the whole history of her life. She 
was intimately associated with the lead- 
ing men and women of both parties to the 
struggle which culminated in the triumph 
of the Citizen-King, and chats about 
them in her usual free and lively style, 
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uninfluenced by malice or the illusion of 
grandeur. The glimpses of “that cun- 
ning old lame man” Talleyrand, of M. 
de Chateaubriand, with a red-and-green 
bandanna handkerchief around his head, 
composing thunderbolts directed (but 
never launched) against the Duc 
d’Orléans, and of the Duchesse de Berry, 
with her ermine cloak wrong side out 
looking “like a drowned dog,” will grati- 
fy all those who enjoy seeing distin- 
guished people en déshabillé, and that in- 
cludes most of us. The author carefully 
restricts herself to being “the careful 
chronicler of the impressions of the mo- 
ment,” and resists the temptation to in- 
terpret events in the light of after his- 
tory. As the witness and participant in 
two revolutions her observations as to 
the duration of disinterestedness are 
worth quoting: 

“During the first three days in 1814 and in 
1830, good feeling, loyalty, disinterestedness 
and patriotism were predominant. But from 
the fourth day onward evil passions, ambi- 
tion and personal interest became paramount, 
and were able in twenty-four hours to taint 


all those influences which previously had ap- 
pealed to the loftiest hearts.” 


& 
Henry Hudson. His Times and His Voyages. 
By Edgar Mayhew Bacon. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35. 

It seems wholly proper that Henry 
Hudson, the Englishman who failed 
when in the employ of his countrymen, 
but succeeded (as we see now) with the 
Dutch, tho the greatest of his achieve- 
ments attracted little attention at the 
time, should be reckoned among Ameri- 
can “Men of Energy,” since he helped to 
make their home. Hudson’s one aim in 
life, after he had become a true student 
of geography as then known, was to find 
the Western passage to China. He did 
not plunge into Arctic seas or poke his 
prow into various indentations of the 
North American continent at random. 
He had some reason to think, from those 
who had gone before and told him, that 
somewhere beyond Virginia was an out- 
let to the Pacific. He nobly perished in 
quest of his aim. Had he been able to 
talk Dutch, he might have been a true 
commander, but with mutinous seamen, 
both Dutch and English, he was rather 
servant than master. One pleasing ele- 
ment in this work is the thoro knowledge 
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of the Hudson River, past and present, 

displayed by Mr. Bacon, who has writ- 

ten lovingly of it before. Without con- 
spicuous signs of profound research, Mr. 

Bacon has gathered together what is 

known of Hudson, whose name and fame 

on this continent are forever sure, and 
has detailed his voyage up the Empire 

State’s noblest river. With a capital in- 

troduction for a background, and with 

maps, illustration and index, the author 
has made a creditable book, which, while 
unsatisfactory to the severely critical stu- 
dent, will be warmly welcomed by the 
ordinary reader. 

& 

Life and Times of Stephen Higginson. By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00 

Colonel Higsinson gives a notable pic- 
ture of his Federalist grandfather, who 
was a member of the Continental Con- 
gress during its final year (1783), and in 
that capacity, on April 11th, 1783, voted 
to approve the proclamation for cessa- 
tion of arms in “the seventh year of sov- 
ereignty and independence.” His life is 
presented in a series of episodes, follow- 
ing upon a description of the old Salem 
families from which he originated. Hav- 
ing married at the age of twenty-one in 
opposition to the wishes of his family, he 

established his home in Salem in 1765, 

and by that time was already in com- 

mand of one of his iather’s ships and 
making voyages to London. At the 
opening of the Revolutionary War, the 
captain, like so many of the Salem ship- 
masters, became a privateer, and made 
considerable sums for the time in this 
way. He then removed to Boston. 
formed a partnership, and is reported to 
have been worth half a million dollars 
at one time, tho he was worth only about 

a quarter of this sum at his retirement 

in 1812. Higginson was second in com- 

mand in suppressing “Shays’s Rebellion,” 
in 1786, was a strong advocate of a more 
efficient government than the confeder- 

acy of the States could afford, in 1787, 

and, while declining an election to the 

convention of that year, was a principal 
factor in bringing about the adoption of 
the Constitution. Over the signature 

“Laco” he is understood to have pub- 

lished a series of letters attacking the 

motives of John Hancock. He took an 
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honorable part in municipal affairs, and 
past his last years in stately retirement 
at Brookline, a suburb of Boston. 


a 
Literary Notes 


....The catalog of etchings and engravings 
published by Frederick Keppel & Co., New 
York, is of interest to the general reader on 
account of its many fine reproductions in min- 
iature, as well as to the collector from its 
biographical and technfcal notes. 

..-.-Dr. Crapsey’s heresy does not appear so 
very startling in his latest volume, The Re- 
birth of Religion (New York: John Lane Com- 
pany. $1.50 net). He endeavors to show that 
modern conception of the world and scientific 
methods in historical investigation have under- 
mined the supports of the classic dogmas, but 
he contends very earnestly that a new and 
brighter day for spiritual religion is fast on 
its way. The special doctrines for which Dr. 
Crapsey was condemned are not considered. 

....Lhe Commuter’s Garden Record, com- 
piled and designed by Amy Carol Rand, has 
about a hundred pages of very thick paper, 
each decorated in light colors. First, some- 
thing less than twenty pages is given to gen- 
eral hints and directions as to how the city 
man with a little home in the country shall 
make his flower garden. Then follows an al- 
phabetic list of flowers and bulbs, with infor- 
mation as to when and how to sow, time in 
bloom, color, hight, etc. Then follows a series 
of pages devoted to the record of the flowers. 
time sown, sprouted, blooming, etc. (H. M. 
Caldwell Co., Boston.) 


..The decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Curt Muller vs. State of 
Oregon, upholding the constitutionality of the 
Oregon Ten Hour Law for Women, and the 
brief for the State by Louis D. Brandeis, is 
published for free distribution by the National 
Consumers’ League, 105 East Twenty-second 
street, New York. It is a very concise and 
complete résumé of the whole question, giving 
abstracts of the legislation for the protection of 
women in the several States and foreign coun- 
tries and quotations from numerous authorities 
on the evil effects of long hours on the health 
of women and their children. 


... The Memorial of Edwin Davis French, 
the publication of which was announced in 
these pages on December roth last, has been 
sent to subscribers. The edition is limited to 
475 copies, and the printing has been done by 
the DeVinne Press. Mr. Ira H. Brainerd has 
written a very pleasing biography of Mr. 
French, in which he has carefully avoided say- 
ing too much and has not left unsaid anything 
vital. The book contains a complete list of 
French’s bookplates based in part on the ad- 
mirable Paul Lemperly list published in 1899, 
and includes many examples of Mr. French’s 
work as an engraver printed from the original 
— (New York: Ira H. Brainerd. $7.50 
net 

-The new edition of Who’s Who in 
America, 1908-9, adds a new feature of great 
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value, a geographical index of 130 pages. Ac- 
cording to this, about 3,500 men of note live in 
Greater New York; Boston and Washington 
are tied for the second place with 1,200 each, 
and Chicago contains 850. We shudder to 
think of the misery and contention which this 
index will cause in the numerous towns and 
cities where only one or two names are in- 
cluded, not always those whom the citizens 
would elect as their most distinguished men. 
Nevertheless, great praise must be given to the 
way the publishers have accomplished their 
delicate task of preparing this indispensable 
handbook of addresses and biographical data. 
[Marquis & Co., Chicago, $4.] 

-The librarian of a large library has de- 
clared his intention of not buying any more 
copies of De Morgan’s novels because he re- 
sents the action of the publishers, Henry Holt 
& Co., in making the price $1.75 instead of 
the customary $1.50. This is quite un- 
reasonable. “Joseph Vance” and “Somehow 
Good” are novels of the old-fashioned, 
generous kind, of the days when pies and 
slices: of bread were an inch and a half 
thick, and if fiction is to be sold at a fixed 
rate per thousand words, as is just, the boy- 
cott should be directed, not against De 
Morgan, but against the vicious habit of certain 
publishers in padding out a short story with thick 
paper and marginal scrawls and selling it for 
$1.50, and in charging $5 for a big, heavy 
volume of biography or travels that does not 
contain so much printed matter as a five-cent 
Sunday daily. P 


Pebbles 


AN APPEAL TO POWER. 


Tue Bunny—Now that Easter’s coming on 
again, I wish the President would get after the 
nature fakers who say I lay eggs.—Puck. 


Visttor—What is the best way to get the 
President’s ear? 

White House Attaché—Catch hold of the 
Loeb.—Harvard Lampoon, 


“Women feel where men think,” 
female with the square chin. 

“Yes,” sighed the man who had been mar- 
ried three times; that’s why men become 
bald.”—Ex. 


A LOVELORN young student most frantic 
Screamed out in his best Esperantic, 
“Caj woh elj maj fuj 
Y con sluj mi vol taj” —- 
Now isn’t that simply romantic? 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


said the 


A BARREL FULL, 


“IF an empty barrel weighs ten pounds, what 
can you fill it with to make it weigh seven 
pounds ?” 

“Have to give it up.” 

“Fill it full of holes.”—Sacred Heart Review. 

STEADY JOB. 

Hattoo, Bilkins! Who are you working for 

now? 


“Same people—a wife and five children,”— 
Tit-Bits, 
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~diemanes Hale’s s Plain Talk 


SENATOR HALE is sane; and when he 
tells us that 70 per cent. of the revenues 
of our Government are expended on 
preparation for war he tells what the 
people should apprehend. The military 
establishment is being enormously in- 
creased, to the prejudice of all other 
claims and appropriations. The revenues, 
he tells us, are waning, and we are likely 
to be confronted with a deficit. The Ap- 
propriation Bill covers thousands of 
items that ought to be paid, but the Ap- 
propriation Bill cannot be passed. The 
River and Harbor Improvement Bill does 
not happen to be a war measure, and so 
it cannot have a hearing. Military ex- 
penses are increasing so rapidly that the 
very vital matters involved in running 
the Government must be put off. Said 
the Senator: 


“When you begin to build a navy you only 
begin to spend money. You commit the coun- 
try to repairs and maintenance, making neces- 
sary an increasing appropriation, and if you 
go on at the present rate we shall have, in 
the course of three or four years, an annual 
appropriation for thé navy of one hundred and 
fifty millions.” 


He added that he hoped this enormous, 
unreasonable and wicked program would 
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not be carried out. He did not believe 
that we must be saddled with any such 
expense, in order to make our nation 
safe in carrying on its peaceful avoca- 
tions. 

“To double the army would require an an- 
nual appropriation of two hundred millions, 
and nothing short of that will satisfy the 
army. 

In other words, the army and the navy 
have become immensely aggressive and 
determinative forces at Washington. We 
have talked peace at The Hague, but at 
home we are spending our national reve- 
nues on war—imaginary war. Senator 
Hale voices the will of the whole people 
that this program of enormous expendi- 
ture for brute force display shall not be 
carried out. We are facing a deficit in 
our revenues at the same time that the 
demand for a reduction of the tariff is 
imperative. Where shall the money come 
from—indirectly from the people or di- 
rectly? For from the people it must 
come sooner or later, in one way or an- 
other. Meanwhile, what are we going 
to do with our post office enlargement, 
postal savings banks and parcels post 
service? Are they to be cried down be- 
cause of a possible deficit in post office 
revenues? It will be a startling fact to 


bring home to the people that this year’ 


we have to face a deficit of thirty-eight 
millions, while last year we had receipts 
in excess of expenditures to the amount 
of fifty-two millions. There are now 
before the Senate bills calling for one 
hundred millions; what is to be done 
with them? Some of them may be wise- 
ly thrown out of the account, but we 
know that this amount does not begin to 
cover the demands that are calling for 
settlement. No man can safely present 
himself to the American people for elec- 
tion to the Presidency who advocates 
doubling our army or navy. We have 
gone too far already in this direction. 
But let it be understood that we have 
gone a good deal farther with Theodore 
Roosevelt than we will with any other 
President. The people have shut their 
eyes to a very few errors of our present 
Executive because they believe immensely 
in his sincerity. His fighting qualities were 
needed, and we could afford to indulge 
him in some very “rough riding” views 
and experiments. It is far more likely 
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that the American navy and the Ameri- 
can army will very soon be placed on a 
peace footing, and be kept there. 

The American people are not being 
drawn away permanently from their 
moorings ; at least, we hope not. We are 
spending a great deal too much on war 
taxes and on war pensions—the latter 
has now climbed for the first time to a 
figure over one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions. The Civil War debt is not yet 
paid. Gallatin laid down the principles 
of sound business when he told us that a 
national debt was exactly like a private 
debt—invariably a source of weakness 
and a menace. The energies of the peo- 
ple should be bent toward measures that 
constitute a peace footing, the develop- 
ment of industries, and the payment of 
debts. If we cannot have our national 
waterways and a doubled army and navy, 
then by all means let us have the water- 
ways. It is vital to our prosperity and 
progress. If we cannot find means for 
carrying on a great forestry movement 
and a naval display in the Pacific, by all 
ineans let us give up the naval display. 
The Panama Canal is on our hands with 
a probable expense of five hundred mil- 
lions, and a possible cost of double that 
amount. Where are the American people 
drifting? Our business affairs are by 
no means in a sound condition. Our 
railroads are far from having ability to 
meet the requirements of the people. We 
are rushing toward another harvest with- 
out tonnage to carry our crops to market. 

Meanwhile, our neighbors are draw- 
ing in their forces, and colonial wars are 
less and less popular. France is trying 
in every possible way to bring its na- 
tional budget within the bounds of econ- 
omy, while Germany refuses to build 
more cruisers for the Kaiser. Italy is 
already swamped by its struggle to be a 
world power, and it is suspected that 
Japan is playing a good deal of its game 
with Quaker guns. The whole civilized 
world is buried under a débris of deficits 
and war debts.. Sanity demands that the 
temple of Janus be closed, and that the 
talk of peace for all the world be some- 
thing more than talk. Fortunately there 
is not the slightest probability of any 
great war. Our navies are likely to rot 
twice over before a ship of war will be 
needed. We must develop our resources, 
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create an industrial temper, get ready to 
meet a severe social struggle, and lead 
the world in establishing a permanent 
régime of peace. A determinative step 
in this direction would be worth a good 
deal more than another Hague Confer- 
ence—conducted as these conferences 
have been conducted, without the faiths 
of the governments behind them. As 
Professor Dutton, in THE INDEPENDENT, 
says: “The civilized world has out- 
grown the garment, yet cannot cast aside 
the tradition and the habit of war.” 

It is time to find out whether our pol- 
icy is fundamentally industrial and peace- 
ful, or whether our whole financial and 
constructive system bends to a traditional 
fear of our neighbors. Our foes, at pres- 
ent, are at the worst imaginary. A war 
with any industrial people is forbidden 
by the instincts of civilization. Our 
safety is in not being burdened in peace 
time with war preparation. Nothing is 
sO expensive as standing armies and 
floating navies. As President Eliot sug- 
gests, we are now spending on naval dis- 
play alone enough to equip every uni- 
versity in the United States with all the 
requirements to meet the highest de- 
mands of education. Let us study Thomas 


Jefferson. 
& 


Accomplishment and Longevity 


A VERY interesting article in the April 
number of the Century, by Dr. A. New- 
man Dorland, of Philadelphia, discusses 
the “Age of Mental Virility” by an in- 
quiry into the records of achievement of 
the world’s chief workers and thinkers. 
The life history and the records of the 
work of some four hundred men whom 
every one would acknowledge to be 
among the world’s greatest men have 
been carefully analyzed. The~purpose 
of the article has been to undo the false 
impression that is responsible for the 
tendency — visibly increasing in this 
country—of relegating the older and 
middle-aged men to the oblivion of an 
innocuous desuetude, in order that the 
more progressive and aggressive young 
men may be given a clear track in the 
rush to the front. There can be no doubt 
at all after reading this article that to 
relegate men of sixty, or even much 
older, to inactivity, is almost surely to de- 
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prive the world of some great accom- 
plishments. 

Perhaps even more interesting than 
this idea which has been the main pur- 
pose of the article is the suggestion 
which inevitably presents itself after the 
reading of the article, that work has 
nothing at all to do with the shortening 
of life, and that evidently the super- 
abundant vitality which enables a man to 
do mental work of supreme character is 
also an important factor in making him 
live longer than other men. Most of the 
world’s great workers have lived beyond 
seventy, not a few of them even to 
eighty, in the full possession of their in- 
tellectual faculties, and no inconsiderable 
proportion to the age of ninety and over, 
with undiminished mental vigor. Not 
only have they been able to do work, but 
as a rule they have rejoiced in their 
work, and old age has brought to them 
few or none of the evils that are sup- 
posed to flow inevitably in its train. 
Many of them would doubtless re-echo 
in their hopefulness the words of the late 
Pope Leo, who, on the occasion of the 
celebration of his ninetieth birthday, 
when some one hoped in a toast to see 
him still alive at his hundredth birthday, 
asked deprecatingly: “Why put the limit 
at one hundred ?” 

Some of these men, indeed, did their 
masterpieces when beyond the Psalmist’s 
three score years and ten. There are 
some people who consider that Verdi's 
master-work is his “Falstaff,” composed 
at eighty-three. Music is often thought 
to be the special forte of the young, and 
its cultivation is sometimes said to be ex- 
tremely wearing on the nervous system. 
At eighty-five, however, Verdi was still 
composing, and there is no sign of any 
deterioration of genius in such wonder- 
fully beautiful compositions as his “Ave 


Maria,” his “Stabat Mater” and his “Te. 


Deum.” Just as striking an example in 
the sister art of painting is Michel 
Angelo, who at eighty-nine was still do- 
ing magnificent work, while his great 
contemporary, Titian, at the age of 
ninety-eight, painted his famous “Battle 
of Lepanto,” and had filled with ceaseless 
activity the nearly thirty years by which 
he exceeded the Psalmist’s limit of ordi- 
nary human life. 

The same thing is true in every order 
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of human thinking and accomplishment. 
Chevreul, the great French chemist, was 
still actively working at the age of one 
hundred and three. Lamarck, at the age 
of seventy-eight, completed his greatest 
zoological work, the “Natural History of 
the Invertebrates,” and lived without suf- 
fering from mental deterioration for 
some seven years afterward. Humboldt 
did not begin the crowning work of his 
life, his “Kosmos,” until he was seventy- 
six, and he worked on faithfully at it for 
fifteen years. Laplace, the great astron- 
omer, died at seventy-eight, working 
faithfully, but fondly and hopefully, on 
until the end, and proclaimed with _his 
last breath: “What we know is nothing; 
what we do not know is immense.” In 
a word, long years of diligent study and 
application had not dried up the. well- 
spring of vitality in these great men, but, 
on the contrary, their very occupation 
with deep thoughts in which they. were 
profoundly interested seems to have 
helped them to put off the inevitable 
termination until long beyond the ordi- 
nary term of life. 

Some of the great workers did die 
when comparatively young. In nearly 
all these cases, however, it is very clear 
that it was not in any sense of the word 
their application, tho all of them were 
very hard workers, that brought about 
their early death. Most of such deaths 
are accidental. After all, it must not be 
forgotten that it is quite as much of an 
accident to run into a bacillus as to be 
run over by a railroad train. Either of 
them may prove fatal, tho one may sur- 
vive either incident. The victim, how- 
ever, is very likely to be maimed for life 
afterward, and the expectation of life for 
most people depends on the avoidance of 
such unfortunate: incidents. The im- 
pression, however, that work shortens 
life in any sense of the word is evidently 
entirely wrong, and those who are inter- 
ested in some subject which may occupy 
them in their maturer years should sure- 
ly rejoice over that fact, rather than 
look forward to the time when they can 
enjoy their ease doing nothing. A ma- 
chine is much more prone to rust out 
than to wear out. It is a well-known 
principle in ordinary life that a vacant 
house deteriorates much more rapidly 
than one which is occupied. 
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The main lesson of this interesting 
study of men and their accomplishments, 
however, seems to be that it is the origi- 
nal gift of vitality which is the important 
thing, not cnly for longevity, but for ac- 
complishment in life. Those who have 
a heredity of longevity are likely also to 
have a heredity of talent. Those who 
are destined to do good work are almost 
sure to live long, unless there is some un- 
fortunate accident of disease or some- 
thing more crushingly material. To 
counsel men to give up work when they 
are sixty is evidently a medical fallacy 
prone to do harm not only to those who 
take the advice, but also to the com- 
munity, since such men still have in them 
a precious possibility of accomplishment 
that we have a right to look to from 


them. 
& 


New York’s Street Railways 


Many of the offenses of the con- 
trolling capitalists and officers of the 
New York street railway combination 
were shown to the public by an official 
investigation in October last. The 


record of that inquiry was one of the 
darkest chapters in the history of Amer- 
ican public service corporations. It has 
now been made even more disheartening 
and repulsive by the testimony, recently 
published, of several of the officers and 
one of the capitalists before a special 
grand jury, which reports that it could 
obtain no evidence sufficient to warrant 
an indictment. The testimony, which 
would fill a book, is published by the 
grand jury apparently in its own de- 
fense; in addition, Mr. Thomas F. 
Ryan, the capitalist of whom we have 
spoken, has issued a long statement, at 
the close of which he asserts that the 
surface railroad combination was not 
“looted,” but was “throttled,” mainly by 
State interference. As a sample of his 
explanation may be cited his assertion 
that “the special franchise tax alone al- 
most doubled the system’s burden of 
taxation.” The truth is that not one 
dollar of this tax has been paid! 

The discreditable transactions brought 
to light by the inquiry which Mr. Ivins 
conducted were considered again in this 
testimony before the grand jury, to- 
gether with others now laid before the 


public for the first time. Concerning 
the $500,000 said to have been loaned to 
the late Mr. Whitney, and to have been 
repaid by the company to the lenders by 
means of the purchase of Brady’s “paper 
road,” it was explained that Mr. Whit- 
ney had expended the money “for the 
benefit of the property,” and it appears 
to have been understood that this sim 
was used for political purposes, possi- 
bly in an attempt to prevent the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Bryan. 

It is quite convenient for several per- 
sons that Mr. Whitney is dead. In 1902, 
it was alleged, he gave $60,000 of the 
company’s money to one of the campaign 
funds in the State of New York; in 
1903, the company paid $20,000 to the 
Republicans and $16,000 to the Demo- 
crats. Responsible officers testified that 
large sums were paid to somebody in the 
city, in order that permits for opening 
the streets might be obtained. These ex- 
penditures were a continual drain from 
the treasury. No attempt appears to 
have been made by the jury or by Dis- 
trict-Attorney Jerome, who conducted 
the examination, to ascertain by whom 
these bribes were demanded and who re- 
ceived them. 

We shall not go thru the mass of evi- 
dence to point out all the indications of 
bribery and corruption. The substance 
of it is that the combination of surface 
roads paid great sums of the stockhold- 
ers’ money to campaign funds, to poli- 
ticians, to lobbyists, and to local public 
Officers. In all probability, campaign 
funds were used as a cover for other ex- 
penditures of a much more objectionable 
character. Why was this done?. Sim- 
ply because the company, or the group 
of speculators controlling it, was vul- 
nerable. Rarely does an innocent and 
upright man submit repeatedly to black- 
mail. 

Those who set out to enrich themselves 
in crooked ways by the manipulation of 
property based upon public service fran- 
chises must share the profits with dis- 
honest men outside who know what they 
are doing and who have the power, 
thru public office or otherwise, to in- 
terfere. 

This explains nearly all these transac- 
tions of the New York street railway 
combination, It was necessary to pay 
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hush-money. Some of it went to politi- 
cians, some to public officers, and the 
foul use of a part of it has been covered 
up by the destruction of eleven years’ 
books, by the pretense that hundreds of 
thousands were spent to prevent the ab- 
solutely certain nomination of Bryan, and 
by pointing to the coffin of William C. 
Whitney. 

We have said that manipulators of 
public service franchise property must 
share with others the money which they 
gain. But it does not follow that the 
sum paid to outsiders must be a large 
part of the profits. In this instance, if 
we take into account the operations of 
the syndicate that bought and “turned 
in” the constituent roads, and also the 
increases of stock and bonds accompany- 
ing the numerous 
fresh incorporations, it will be seen that 
the profits of the manipulators were 
enormous. A million or two paid into 
“campaign funds” could have been only a 
small price for the privileges or the immu- 
nities procured by such a tax. And there 
were not only petty meddlers and greedy 


public officers to be appeased ; there were 
also envious rivals seeking the same op- 
portunities, and these had to be barred 


out. As one of the witnesses before the 
grand jury said, New York was an at- 
tractive and “very fertile clover patch,” 
despite the ruinous burden of “State in- 
terference” and of taxes never paid. 

Is it surprising that many who are fa- 
miliar with the history of these street 
railway transactions turn to municipal 
ownership and operation as a remedy for 
the abuses and corruption that are fol- 
lowed by no punishment? When one re- 
views what has taken place before grand 
juries and elsewhere, can he reasonably 
expect that there will be indictments and 
prosecutions for such offenses in New 
York? We cannot have here a Heney 
or a Folk; we have only a Jerome. 

We have only begun to apply the rem- 
edy of official supervision and regulation. 
It is still to be tested here. Much will 
depend upon the work of the new Public 
Service Commission. Only by thoroly 
effective official regulation in the public 
interest can resort to municipal owner- 
ship be prevented. 

While we do not believe that large 
sums of street railway money were really 


consolidations and’ 
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paid into national campaign funds or 
used either for or against national candi- 
dates, it is plain that contributions to 
State committees and local political 
bosses were made. Probably the story 
about great expenditures for national po- 
litical purposes was told merely ,to con- 
ceal something. In either case, the inci- 
dent points to the need of legislation for 
complete and prompt publicity as to all 
campaign receipts and expenditures, ani 
the testimony should be cited in Con- 
gress by the advocates of such publicity 
who ask for the enactment of the pend- 
ing McCall bill. - 


How We Read 


THE complicated process of reading 
requires a great deal of our time, but re- 
ceives very little of our attention. When 
a man is playing golf once a week hie 
becomes very critical of the hang of his 
clubs and is always trying to lengthen 
his swing and improve his stance. The 
reader, however, will tolerate almost any 
kind of printing, and makes no attempt 
to improve the habits of reading into 
which he happened to fall in his youth, 
altho it might be possible to reduce the 
time and energy he expends in reading 
by half or three-quarters. That such an 
economy is attainable is indicated by in- 
vestigations in the psychology of reading 
that have been recently carried on in 
many laboratories in this country and 
Europe. These show that ease and rapid- 
ity of reading depend more upon the 
knack of managing the movements of the 
eyes than on intellectual ability or quick- 
ness of perception. Among men and 
women of the same degree of education 
some read four or five times as fast as 
others, and in general the rapid readers 
can remember more of what they read 
and also reproduce it with fewer mis- 
takes than the slow readers. 

Reading seems to the casual observer 
to consist simply in running the eye along 
the lines of print and recognizing each 
letter or word as we come to it, but when 
the motion of the eyeball is observed or 
automatically recorded it is found to be 
very different and much more complex. 
We do not read while the eye is in mo- 
tion. It has to come to a full stop and 
focus at intervals of ten letters or so. It 
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is the same as with the motion pictures. 
If the ribbon of photographic films were 
run thru the machine continuously there 
would be only a blur on the screen. Each 
picture has to be brought to a full stop 
for an instant and then the films jerked 
along to the next. And the quicker the 
jerks and the longer proportionally the 
stops the less the headache to the specta- 
tor. Now in reading the eye is at rest 
much more than it is in motion; about 
ten times as long. 

What the reader of this column is now 
doing—if he is that average reader for 
whom all things are written altho he 
never can be found—is just this. He first 
fixes his eye on a point just -inside the 
left end of the line, say about the third 
letter, altho it may happen to be a space, 
for about the fifth of a second. Next he 
shifts it to about the middle of the line, 
which takes him about a fiftieth of a sec- 
ond. Then he moves to a point near the 
end of the line but a little further from 
it than the point where he began was 
from the other end. Here his halt is ‘a 
little longer than the middle stop but 
shorter than the first ; then he sweeps his 
eye back to the corresponding point near 
the beginning of the next line below and 


begins again, this long jump taking about 
twice as long as the short jumps between 


reading points. If he is a slow reader 
he may make four pauses to a line of this 
length, or sometimes three and some- 
times four. The rapidity and ease of 
reading is chiefly dependent on acquiring 
and maintaining the most economical 
rythm of these movements. If the lines 
are of unsuitable length, and especially if 
they are irregular, as those alongside of 
inserted cuts, the reading is slow and 
tiresome. The best length of line has 
been found by laboratory tests and prac- 
tical experience to be that adopted in 
THe INDEPENDENT and the best news- 
papers ; that is, about 64 millimeters. A 
line longer than 90 millimeters should 
never be used, altho if the type is en- 
larged in proportion and the page is held 
far enough away the angular movement 
may be the same. 

But it requires more time to read the 
same number of words in a long line 
than in a short one, and the eye is fre- 
quently confused on swinging back to 
the left in finding the proper line. Be- 
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sides this, the eye is strained in reading 
in a wide column, because the focus has 
to be changed from the ends to the mid- 
dle, and differently for the two eyes, 
especially if the book is not held square- 
ly in front. 

Theoretically a still shorter line than 
those here used would be better. Pro- 
fessor Huey, in his interesting book on 
the “Psychology and Pedagogy of Read- 
ing,” to which we are indebted for most 
of these facts, believes that the Japanese 
and Chinese are wiser than we in read- 
ing perpendicularly instead of hori- 
zontally. A column of less than half 
the width of this one can be read down- 
ward without any lateral movement, thus 
reducing the labor of the eye by about 
three-fourths. But the typographical 
difficulties in the way of justifying such 
short lines are too great, and our read- 
ing habits are too fixed to make such a 
change possible. But it would be prac- 
ticable to change the forms of certain 
letters that are difficult to recognize and 
modify others, so as to make possible a 
phonetic spelling. This alone would 
greatly reduce the labor of acquiring 
knowledge. More reading is demanded 
of each succeeding generation, and the 
strain thus put upon the eyes is the cause 
not only of the increasing myopia, but 
also of many of the nervous disorders of 
the times. The subject is, therefore, one 
of very great importance, and demands 
thoro study and still more the practical 
utilization of what knowledge we do 
have about it. 

a 


The Catholic Centennial 


Tus week the Catholics of New York 
are celebrating the centennial of this 
archdiocese, separated in 1808 front 
the original see of Baltimore. - The 
Primate of Ireland, Cardinal Logue, has 
come over to help Archbishop Farley in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and has had oc- 
casion to rejoice in the multitude of Irish 


faithful who support the Church. 


We cannot afford to do without the 
Catholic Church. It is Christian. It 
teaches positively the great Christian 
duties and doctrines. If it teaches some 
other things, true or untrue, that is what 
other churches have done, with the re- 
sult that the good overbears the evil. 
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Compare the lowest Christian land in the 
world, Protestant, Catholic, Greek or 
Abyssinian, with pagan countries, and 
the supremacy of Christianity is evident. 

The Roman Catholic Church in this 
country has had an extraordinary his- 
tory. The Western Continent was dis- 
covered and then settled by Catholics. 
Catholics have the full precedence, for 
there was at first no Protestantism. Then 
England came to be the first Protestant 
Power, after more than a century of 
Catholic conquest. Our own country 
was settled by Catholics from Spain and 
France for a century before the English 
Protestants landed in Jamestown. The 
precedence of the French along our 
northern frontier appears yet in so many 
French names of cities in Maine, Ver- 
mont and New York, to the Lakes, so 
that even Vermont and its capital are 
French in name. Then the hardy French 
ruled the Mississippi to the Gulf, as St. 
Louis and New Orleans and Louisiana 
and dozens of other names testify. On 
the eastern coast Maryland was the one 
English Catholic colony, and Florida was 
Spanish, as were Texas and the whole 
Californian coast inland till Spain joined 
France. It is thus. true that more than 
three-fourths of our territory was pre- 
empted by Catholics; but that it was 
the greater virility of the English people 
which gave Protestantism the victory we 
may not claim, but we believe that re- 
ligion is the greatest factor in the devel- 
opment of national character, and that 
the independent self-assertion of Prot- 
estantism implied in its name, its resist- 
ance to authority, has much to do with 
its past success, which now gives us 
forty-six States, from French Canada to 
Spanish Mexico, and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and not one of them pre- 
dominantly Catholic. 

But the days of Catholic decadence are 
ended. No longer, as in this State a 
century ago, are Catholics banned or ban- 
ished. George Washington’s noble words 
asking for equal privileges, and bidding 
our people never forget that it was 
Catholic France that came to our 
aid against Protestant England, have 
been obeyed. But it was the Irish 
immigration that the 
Catholic Church Old 


reconstructed 
in this country. 
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men remember how despised the Irish 
brogue and bog were in those early 
days. But they clung to their faith. 
They built churches and schools. Their 
children multiplied faster than the chil- 
dren of the Puritans. They got educa- 
tion and wealth and office. Then fol- 
lowed the flood of European Catholics, 
German, Austrian, Hungarian, Italian, 
until now Catholicism proudly claims 
nearly fifteen million adherents, well pro- 
vided with clergy, churches, seminaries, 
convents and parochial schools, beside 
ten million in our dependencies. In this 
very province of New York there are 
250,000 children in the parochial schools. 
The old New England States, long strict- 
ly Protestant, are rapidly becoming Cath- 
olic, and Boston is a Catholic city, and 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island are very 
nearly Catholic. Archbishop Farley 
may well feel a holy pride in the growth 
of his Church. 

In no country in the world is the Cath- 
olic Church more loyal to Rome or more 
dear to its members. They are no matri- 
cide people, as in France and Italy, ready 
to rend their mother. Our American 
Catholics are the most intelligent, most 
moral, most patriotic body of the faith- 
ful which the Church of Rome can claim 
in any portion of the world. The Pope 
feels a special joy in his children of the 
faith in the United States, and he also 
knows that in no other country will the 
Church have fairer treatment from the 
Government. May we not also add with- 
out offense on this happy occasion, that 
the effect of prevalent Protestantism of 
a high type has been an influence for 
good not to be denied? 

The Catholic Church in this country 
will grow stronger, and so will the Prot- 
estant. Which will relatively gain with 
the reduction of immigration it is hard 
to tell. Something will depend on the 
liberality of the Church in a more and 
more liberal age. We do not believe that 
a greater Catholic birth rate will have 
much effect, for we observe that Catho- 
lics are not marrying any younger than 
Protestants, and large families are few 
in all circles. What we do expect is a 
closer approach of Protestants and Cath- 
olics, due chiefly to the silent change in 
the Catholic Church thru the gradual 
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sloughing off of those non-essential but 
hitherto destructive superstitions among 
the illiterate, too often cultivated for 
financial advantage. In both branches of 
the Church the essential Christian faith 
will be more and more emphasized, and 
the non-essentials will be minimized, with 
full liberty of more than tolerance. A 
Chief Bishop in the Vatican can still be 
accepted as well as one in Canterbury 
Cathedral, each leading and neither en- 
slaving his followers. The Catholic 
Church in this country has a worthy his- 
tory, and we hope for it its full part in 
holding our country to the Christian 


faith. 
& 


The Slump in British Politics 


By a slump in politics we mean the 
falling away of a people from the high 
ideal of what is fair and right for them- 
selves and for other nations. We mean 
the reversion to the choice of lower pleas- 
ures, to selfish aims and the preference 
of personal advantage over the claims of 
justice. It comes from the temporary 
success of fhe mass of unethical people, 
who for the while overbear the high- 
minded and conscientious. The progress 
of popular sentiment is toward what is 
good, or better than the past; but in that 
progress the evil-minded, whether of 
what we call the upper or the lower 
classes, sometimes find their special privi- 
leges dropping from them, and in their 
passion they unite vigorously and suc- 
cessfully to resist the encroachment ; and 
we see a deplorable defeat of those who 
have urged reform faster than the people 
could follow. 

In Great Britain, as in Russia or 
France or Germany or the United States, 
there are always these two movements, 
one for more general human rights, and 
the other for maintaining the special 
privileges of favored classes. It is well 
exprest in the words liberty, fraternity, 
equality, the watchwords of the French 
Revolution, the high aims of which were 
too advanced for the time and suffered 
a terrible and bloody slump. Yet those 
words lack a little of expressing the high- 
er ideal of that altruism which seeks the 
moral regeneration of society. This re- 
generation as well as equality of oppor- 
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tunity is what the British Liberals have 
sought. 

It was a magnificent victory which the 
Liberals gained at the last British elec- 
tion. They proclaimed justice in the 
colonies, morality at home, and equality 
of opportunity for the world, and they 
secured a magnificent victory, a victory 
almost too complete. Since then every 
by-election has gone against them. They 
have suffered defeat after defeat and lost 
every seat that was contested. The last 
defeat is the most humiliating of all, that 
by which Winston Churchill, called to 
the Cabinet, was, by an absurd British 
custom, required to appeal to his constit- 
uency for re-election and was defeated. 
He will have to seek another constituency 
which is too thoroly Liberal to reverse its 
vote. 

The principles of the British Liberals 
are too good, or, rather, there are too 
many of their proposed reforms, to be 
safe with the electorate. Any one of 
them makes enemies of those who like 
the rest. It is only decent and right that 
the control of purely Irish matters should 
be in the hands of the Irish people. That 
is home rule, the proper sort of rule. 
That is what we have always had in this 
country, and we would have no other. 
But England stoutly refuses; and be- 
cause the Liberal leaders do not constant- 
ly put this reform into the foreground the 
Irish members and people fight their only 
friends, 

But the Liberals have put in the fore- 
ground equality of privilege in the 
schools, declaring that public funds shall 
go only to public schools, and that denom- 
inational schools shall be paid for from 
private funds, the good and fair Ameri- 
can doctrine. This the Anglicans oppose, 
because they have enjoyed the privilege 
hitherto of having their schools support- 
ed by taxation, and for the same reason 
the Catholic electors have joined with 
them. In the last by-election but one, 
where the Liberals lost a seat, nearly five 
hundred Catholics pledged themselves 
for this reason to vote against their party. 
It is not strange that there was a slump. 

Then there is the Liberal proposition 
for insurance against the disabilities of 
old age. It is a noble plan, but it costs 
something, tho probably not more than 
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supporting the same persons by the poor 
rates. But it is attacked as Socialism, 
and with it the local experiments, some- 
times a failure, at the public ownership 
of public utilities. This frightened the 
selfish rich and the easily moved poor, 
and again there was a slump. 

In this last Manchester election the 
temperance program of the Liberals had 
much to do with the defeat of Mr. 
Churchill. The bill proposed to reduce 
the number of public houses, gradually, 
but surely. This was attacked as a wrong 
ta good, honest men who make their liv- 
ing out of these saloons, and to the bar- 
maids who serve the liquor, and. most of 
all, to the clergymen and teachers and 
widows who have invested their money 
in the great capitalized breweries. Of 
course, there are always those who make 
their living out of the vices and weak- 
nesses of the people, and if we must de- 
fend their vested interests there could 
never be a reform. But those who make 
their profit out of public vice must al- 
ways be ready to lose. Of course they 
resist, and put on an honest face, cry of 
their rights and their wrongs, and are 
not concerned for the morals of the peo- 
ple.” Here in New York we have just 
heard of the thousands whose income 
would be ruined by the enactment of the 
anti-racing bill, and they have succeeded 
for the while. This has been a great fac- 
tor in the defeat of the English Liberals. 
The appeal was made by the stockholders 
in the breweries to the lowest and most 
vulgar element of the people who fre- 
quent the public houses ; and, joined with 
the other enemies of reform, they have 
gained another temporary victory. 

One more element among the forces 
which have combined for the present 
slump is the new effort to overthrow the 
free trade policy under which Great Brit- 
ain has secured her commercial suprem- 
acy. Chamberlain and Balfour are one 
in the effort to give special privileges to 
British trade. Protection is of necessity 
sectional and selfish. It gives favors to 
one’s own people, which it forbids to 
other people. Our Constitution inter- 
dicts any tariff as between our States. 
Between the several States there must 
be absolute free trade; but we can 
shut out the trade of those of other coun- 
tries, and this we do. Of course this is 
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not altruistic, but we defend it. The 
British Liberals stand fast to the free 
trade altruism, altho they claim from ex- 
perience that it is best for their own peo- 
ple that they be allowed to get their food 
and other goods where they can buy them 
cheapest. But there is a slump in British 
feeling ; they are talking more of :special 
privileges that are not altruistic, and this 
has a considerable part in the defeat. 

Perhaps the Liberals presented too 
wide a platform, offered too many re- 
forms. They have a-hard time before 
them, ard are likely to be defeated in the 
next general election. But it has been 
their fate to present reforms when in 
power, to be defeated, and then for the 
Conservatives to accept half the reforms 
and take the whole credit. 


2s 
On a Business Basis 


SOCIALLY we are divided in our ener- 
gies between State, Church and school. 
We are taxed to support these three 
social functions, and the tax often falls 
heaviest on those who are least benefited. 
[t is true that the Church undertakes to 
support itself by pew rental; but not one 
church in a dozen succeeds. The bal- 
ance is made up by all sorts of religious 
and irreligious methods—not sure to be 
helpful in their influence. From the 
record of five churches (selected from 
what may be called the middle class) we 
find that not one of them moves without 
financial embarrassment. Four of them 
do not know from one end of the year to 
the other exactly how they will be able to 
meet obligations. The territory occupied 
by these five churches could easily be 
covered by one or two, but even in that 
case there would be no provision for 
meeting. expenses on an ordinary busi- 
ness method. In Chicago there is a large 
block, five stories high. It stands at the 
corner of Oakland and Langley avenues. 
The two upper stories are rented as 
offices, and to these it is projected to add 
two or three stories more, for the same 
purpose. The rental goes to support the 
three lower stories as an organized insti- 
tutional church. The salary of the pastor 
and of the choir is provided for ; and be- 
sides this there are classrooms and 
libraries and a thoroly furnished study 
and workshop. It is a church up to date 
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in its purposes; but, what is better, it is 
run on a business basis. 

Is this impossible as a rule in our 
larger cities: and if so, why? Is it not 
possible to dispense with a crowd of 
buildings, all of them sustained at 
a high cost, and closed to the pub- 
lic for six days out of seven? In 
smaller towns we cannot see that the 
difficulty increases. Why shall there not 
be a substantial business block in which 
there shall be placed an auditorium and 
classrooms, the same to be sustained by 
the rental of the rest of the building? 
If four or five sects must be provided 
for, there certainly is no reason why they 
shall not, at different hours, use the same 
auditorium. The tendency, however, 
would be, we think, to eliminate most of 
these organizations, and unite the people 
in what might be called a town church. 
There is no excuse for a vast system of 
untaxed buildings, not one of them self- 
supporting. These untaxed churches 
withdraw from public income the amount 
of over four hundred millions annually. 
What can we possibly lose by the plan 
suggested? Certainly not the sanctity of 


the building; altho the pink teas and 
fairs and cooking sales, and other finan- 
cial expedients to which the churches re- 
sort, create a certain atmosphere of social 


godliness. We should lose the chitmeh 
spire, and possibly the church bell. ‘How 
greatly this would work to the injury or 
annoyance of the people we are not pre- 
pared to say. The auditorium, with its 
accompaniments, would be well located 
for the masses. The probability is that 
there would be fewer churches, but these 
better attended. 

Approach the school question from the 
same standpoint. Our schools are paid 
for by the State, and the State provides 
for these by taxation. So the question 
is merged in the larger one of State and 
town finances. Yet is there any reason 
why this system shall not be rhodified? 
Until recently every family paid for its 
share in the school. Free schools are a 
very modern invention. And now comes, 
as one of the very latest thoughts of the 
age, the Garden School. We see no rea- 
son why this is not a thoroly workable 
proposition. It may go very far, not only 
in a practical education of the children, 
but it ought somewhat to help us solve 
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the financial part of the problem. We see 
no reason why a boy taken from his 
home work and set at school work should 
not do so compensatively. Were half of 
each school day given to manual applica- 
tion of acquired knowledge, we should 
have fifteen million workers added to our 
productive ability—for half of each day. 
That is, we should add to our American 
industry seven millions of days’ work, in 
connection with our schools. We do not 
undertake an exact estimate of the prod- 
uct. It would be equal at least to one 
million days of labor of strong adults. 
Put this in cash, and we have each school 
day not less than two millions of dollars 
added to our American productive capac- 
ity. It is only fair to count this into 
the estimate of cost. In other words, our 
schools can be put upon a partial busi- 
ness basis. In country districts the two 
problems become one, for nothing could 
be more rational than the use of the 
school auditorium for church services on 
Sunday. Meanwhile, the young people 
are not only taught to memorize, but to 
use acquired facts in practical work, and 
to work at the best advantage. We shall 
turn out from our schools a steady in- 
crease of industrial helpers. 

We can name a few towns that, as 
towns, own railroad and other bonds. 
These bonds pay so large a share of the 
annua! tax assessment that individual 
taxation is greatly reduced. We have in 
mind one town where the reduction is 
about one-third, and this is paid for by 
railroad bonds. \Ve do not see why this 
is not sound business, and why it cannot 
be generally applied. Is it impossible for 
this sort of investment to be contbined 
largely with local improvements? Why 
not make all of our franchises permanent 
sources of income by holding a part of 
the stock? A trolley running thru a 
town should be made a permanent in- 
vestment on the part of the people. 
Whether the franchise be permanent or 
limited, a percentage of the income could 
be reserved for the common benefit of all 
citizens. It is not impossible to extend 
the application of this principle to coun- 
ties, and even to States. Taxation would 
be reduced to a minimum, and in some 
cases wiped out altogether. In other 
words, we believe that we are working 
awkwardly, and that society could read- 
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just itself profitably and easily to a busi- 
ness basis. e 


Gas Poisoning 


THERE is no industry connected with 
the production and sale of a deadly poi- 
son so little subject to control and regu- 
lation as the gas industry. As originally 
made, illuminating gas, distilled from 
coal of suitable quality, showed an aver- 
age composition of 47.9 per cent. of hy- 
drogen, 38.67 per cent. of marsh gas, 
6.74 per cent. of carbonic oxide, and the 
remainder of olefiants, carbonic acid and 
nitrogen. It was capable of destroying 
life if inhaled in sufficient quantity, but 
such inhalation could scarcely occur 
without the knowledge of the person af- 
fected. The deaths from accidental poi- 
soning due to the leakage of gas of this 
quality were so infrequent as to be statis- 
tically negligible. With the advent of 
water gas the situation changed quickly 
and completely. Carbureted water gas 
has the following average composition: 
Hydrogen, 30.14 per cent.; carbonic 
oxide, 30.79 per cent.; marsh gas, 19.10 
per cent.; olefiants, 10.65 per cent, and 


the remainder carbonic acid, nitrogen 


and oxygen. In both kinds of gas the 
deadly element is carbonic oxide, and the 
water gas is nearly five times as deadly 
as coal gas. Measured in deaths from gas 
poisoning, the difference is: very much 
greater. Carbonic oxide is probably the 
most subtle blood poison known to chem- 
istry. It has for the hemoglobin of the 
blood about four hundred times the affin- 
ity of oxygen, is absorbed by it with 
avidity, and when about 75 per cent. of 
saturation is reached death ensues in- 
evitably, since the capacity for oxygen 
absorption is not then sufficient to sustain 
life. What is usually erroneously spoken 
of as gas asphyxiation is really blood poi- 
soning by carbon monoxide, and the fre- 
quency of its occurrence in cities and 
towns supplied with water gas for illu- 
mination should attract more attention 
than it has thus far received. 

It cannot safely be assumed that the 
dangers of carbon monoxide poisoning 
are expressed in the number of fatalities 
reported as the result of leakage from 
defective pipes and fixtures in dwellings. 
Large as this total is, it is relatively un- 


important compared with the effect upon 
the public health of gas leakage in less 
than immediately fatal quantities. Judg- 
ing from experiments upon animals, air 
containing more than four-tenths of | 
per cent. of carbon monoxide would, 
after a sufficient time, always cause death 
in man, and two-tenths of I per cent. 
would, in many cases, prove quickly 
fatal. The deadly character of this gas 
undoubtedly accounts for the prevalence 
of znemic conditions among the badly 
housed of our city’s population, as well 
as for the wide prevalence of a form of 
so-called ‘malaria,’ which refuses to 
yield to other treatment than a change of 
air and escape from contact with a gas- 
vitiated atmosphere. This subject was 
critically investigated some three years 
ago by a committee of the County Medi- 
cal Society, and a report made which at- 
tributed much of the undiagnosable ill- 
ness, with dizziness, shortness of breath, 
drowsiness, palpitation and impaired 
muscular power as typical symptoms, to 
poisoning by illuminating gas in quanti- 
ties too small to attract attention by its 
odor. In the judgment of physicians who 
have studied this subject, the effect of 
carbonic oxide poisoning is cumulative, 
and the most serious and even fatal re- 
sults are possible as the result of contin- 


wued exposure to a less percentage in the 
air breathed than would at once destroy 


life or produce serious consequences. 
The reason for this is that the combina- 
tion of carbonic oxide with the hemoglo- 
bin is much more stable than that with 
oxygen, which it excludes. In conse- 
quence of the restricted oxygen supply 
to the tissues during prolonged exposure 
to carbon monoxide, serious changes may 
be produced in the brain, heart and other 
organs, and grave lesions are to be ex- 
pected, the causes of which are very like- 
ly to be overlooked in diagnosis, since 
they are external and artificial, and not 
apparent to the senses. 

It is to be regretted that by no means 
all the trouble due to gas leakage occurs 
in consequence of the negligence of 
householders. Probably a much greater 
aggregate of evils results from the in- 
filtration into dwellings of gas which has 
leaked from mains and services outside 
the foundation walls of consumers’ 
houses. When it is remembered that the 
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gas leakage under the relatively imper- 
vious pavements of New York is some- 
where between three thousand and five 
thousand millions of cubic feet per an- 
num, that it goes somewhere with unim- 
paired toxical and incendiary power tho 
it may wholly lose its typical odor by 
infiltration thru the soil, and that in one 
way or another it mingles with the air 
we breathe, awake or asleep, it assumes 
a serious aspect for the thoughtful. The 
frequency of manhole explosions in 
sewers and conduits shows where some 
of it may be found accumulated ; where 
the rest goes is of even more conse- 
quence. What it does to health and life 
and property is of still greater public 
concern. The suspicion that the com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of gas are not doing all that is pos- 
sible to be done to minimize the evil of 
gas leakage would seem to point to the 
benefits to be expected from a critical 
investigation of the whole subject. In a 
discussion of the fire hazard of gas-leak- 
age Insurance Engineering said, signifi- 
cantly: .“If the truth was known, and 
appreciated in all its seriousness, it would 


create a popular panic.” There is danger 
that such a panic will occur, and that all 
sorts of impracticable and impossible 
laws will be pressed upon the attention 


of the legislatures. It is a large and 
many-sided subject, with immediate and 
practical interest for every city and town 
which has a gas distribution. 


st 


While doubtless men 
have given more money 
to missions, home and 
foreign, than women, because they have 
more money to give, it is the women who 
have provided the enthusiasm, until of 
late years the women’s organizations 
have provided a very large part of the 
funds. It was time for the men to bestir 
themselves, and this is the occasion for 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
which last week called out so famous a 
meeting in this city. While there were 
admirable addresses by Mr. Mott, Dr. 
Capen, Mr. J. Campbell White and Mr. 
McBee—for the ministers were not al- 
lowed to be in evidence—the principal 
speaker was Secretary Taft. His ad- 
dress was all the more acceptable from 
being unpremeditated, for visitors had 
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prevented him from making the prepara- 
tion he had desired. His address was in 
the warmest sympathy with Christian and 
missionary labor, and what he said had 
the power of personal knowledge in the 
Philippines and in China, of which he 
specially spoke. He gave a good word 
to the early Catholic missionaries, and he 
believed that the emulation of Protestant 
missions would be of help on both sides. 
For it is the missionary who prepares 
best the way for civilization and fits the 
people for the political duties of which 
he felt qualified to speak. Particularly 
are we pleased with what he said of that 
spirit of fraternity which missionaries 
represent, and which is so sadly lacking 
in many who represent trade. There was 
a song in Manila which he heard there: 
“He may be a brother of William H. Taft, 
But he ain’t no brother of mine.” 
That is the contemptuous spirit which 
missions fight, and Secretary Taft con- 
demns. He knows the evil of it, and the 
good work of Christian missionaries in 
the East. 

a 


It is. an 
The Clergy Church is s 


at the Bar 


irony that the 
uch a supporter 
of the British saloon, the 
public house and its barmaids. A Mem- 
ber of Parliament, Mr. Bottomley, has 
taken the trouble to look up the lists of 
stockholders of brewery and allied com- 
panies, and he finds in them the names 
of more than a thousand clergymen. Of 
course, those who own stock are bound 
to think the business legitimate, and so 
long as the £10 shares in the Guinness 
Company sell at £57 we may. presume 
they will oppose the present Govern- 
ment’s effort to reduce the number of 
public houses. Of the 174 clerical share- 
holders of the Guinness Company, 144 
reside in Ireland. Among them are one 
lately deceased bishop, deans and canons, 
Catholic and Protestant. The Dublin 
Jesuits are more numerously represented 
than any other single institution. An old 
writer lamented that in his degenerate 
day the canons of the Church had given 
way to the cannons of the army, the 
mitre to niter, and St. Peter to saltpeter. 
In Great Britain and Ireland the ex- 
change is made of spirit for spirits, holy 
water for eau-de-vie, and of the breviary 
for the brewery. 
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ere ale We are glad that at the 
ine meeting last week of the 
American Society of In- 
ternational Law a prominent subject was 
that of the protection of foreigners by 
Federal legislation. We have often 
spoken of the wrongs suffered by Ital- 
ians, Chinese and Japanese at the hands 
of mobs, where the local police was un- 
able or unwilling to protect them, or even 
to punish those who had _ injured 
or killed them. More than once the Pres- 
ident has asked such legislation, bring- 
ing the punishment of such offenses un- 
der the United States courts, but Con- 
gress has done nothing, afraid to seem to 
interfere with States rights, and our De- 
partment of State has been compelled to 
submit to the humiliating terms of pay- 
ing damages to a foreign government. 
The first case that called attention to the 
need of legislation was one in which Ital- 
ians were taken by a mob from a prison 
in New Orleans and hanged. Nowthat our 
lawyers are consulting seriously on the 
subject we may hope that within ten or 
twenty years Congress may be reached. 


& 


The New York State Commissioner of 
Labor announces that during the year 
ending September 3oth, 1907, a total of 
19,431 employees in factories and quar- 
ries in New York State were reported in- 
jured by accidents, nearly 6,000 greater 
than the number reported in 1906 and 
four times the number in 1903. The fatal 
accidents numbered 344, as compared 
with 259 for the previous year. If these 
appalling figures represent the normal in- 
cidencé of industrial production, then the 
workers should be protected by some 
sort of employers’ liability insurance. If, 
however, they result from preventable 
conditions in the factories and quarries, 
then our State inspectors badly need in- 
specting for not enforcing the laws or 
demanding ones adequate for the protec- 
tion of the workers’ lives and limbs. 

as 

The new Oklahoma constitution is the 
ne plus ultra of progress, for Mr. Bryan 
has so informed us; but those who lead 
the party in that new State are not fa- 
miliar with the principles of academic 
freedom and equality, if we may trust 
Science, which tells us that everv Re- 


publican has been deposed by _ the 
Democrats from the head of the State 
institutions, including the University of 
Oklahoma, the College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts, the University 
Preparatory School, the Central State 
Normal School, the Northwestern State 
Normal School and the Southeastern 
State Normal School. We should think 
the Democrats appointed to take their 
places must feel very small. 


& 


Every step toward international peace 
is a blessing to the world, and therefore 
the agreements reached on April 23d, by 
which the states bordering on the Baltic 
agree to respect each others’ territorial 
possessions, are of very great importance. 
For centuries the Baltic was the scene of 
warfare. The Hanseatic League, the 
Dutch and the Danes, Sweden and Den- 
mark have in turn controlled the passage 
of commerce. These agreements assure 
us that Germany will not forcibly annex 
Holland or - Denmark, nor will Russia 
annex Norway. Every year reduces the 
dangers of war, while every invention 
makes war more dangerous. 

& 

In his new paper, The Issue, of Jack- 
son, Miss., ex-Governor Vardaman urges 
the erection of a monument in honor of 
the Ku Klux Klan, and would have its 
history taught to Southern boys and 
girls. It was, he says, “the most order- 
ly, law-respecting, law-loving body that 
was ever organized and maintained in 
violation of the law, and drove from 
power a band of human vampires who, 
under the guise of law, robbed and 
plundered and opprest an outraged peo- 
ple.” That is a strange view of law. 

Sd 


Immigrants to this country from the 
north of Europe will find this a belated 
country. Denmark, following Sweden, 
Norway and Finland, is giving the suf- 
frage to women, not because they mace 
violent demands for it, but from a sense 
of justice. The new law gives suffrage 
at communal elections to men and wo- 
men alike if twenty-five years old and 
taxpayers ; also to all wives of taxpaycrs. 
This does not apply to electors to the 
Lower House, who must be males thirty 
vears of age. 





INSURANCE 


The Value of a Man 


“How much is the King worth?” 
used to be a favorite question pro- 
pounded to those claiming wisdom and 
advanced knowledge. The same ques- 
tion now crops up again in our time in 
a paper read before a recent meeting of 
the American Medical Association. 
That it is not always safe to accept a 
man’s personal estimate of his own 
worth long ago became a certainty. 
The paper in question wisely remains 
silent on a man’s personal estimate of 
himself, but substitutes rather the earn- 
ing capacity of the average workingman 
in England and Germany, using 3} per 
cent. as the interest factor, and upon 
such a basis the finding is that a man’s 
greatest value is at age twenty-five, 
when his value as a wealth producer is 
$5,488.03. Some variation is naturally 
to be looked for according to the man’s 
occupation and the training he kas had 
for it. Thus, while the economic value 
of the workingman cited is attained at 
age twenty-five, a professional man 
lingers in reaching his highest value 
until age forty, when he comes into an 
attained value of $29,344.68. In this 
country something would have to be 
added to the figures given for England 
and the Continent, because of greater 
average incomes in all lines of industry. 
Irrespective of and above and beyond 
what may perhaps be called the machine 
valuation of a man, there is the man’s 
value to his family or himself as a 
wealth producer that is not unlike the 
value a heirloom has beyond its intrinsic 
value. Every man is, to a certain ex- 
tent, a machine, and his life has a value 
in dollars and cents that is calculable be- 
cause the mortality tables set forth just 
how many men out of a large number 
will die each year. The method used by 
life underwriters in estimating a man’s 
value is to multiply each man’s life ex- 
pectancy, that is to say, the number of 
years he may expect to live according 
to experience tables, by his earning 
power per year in excess of the neces- 
sary cost of his own individual living, 
and the result is the approximate money 
value of his life. Thus the proper 
amount of a given man’s life insurance 


is figured out, and any man can in this 
manner obtain a working basis for de- 
termining the face of his life insurance 
policy. 
Js 
Have You an Estate? 


Ir you should die tonight, how much 
income would be left to your family or 
dependents ? 


At 4 Per 
_ Interest 
it Requires 


To Yield 
an Annual 
Income of 


The family man who is not insured and 
who is living up to his full income may 
well think very seriously about the fig- 
ures given in the accompanying table, 
issued by the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. A little economy 
along certain lines would make the pay- 
ment of his premiums possible and give 
his dependents an estate in case he died 
suddenly. 
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Obituary 


Samuel R. Shipley, financier, life un- 
derwriter, and from 1865 to 1895 presi- 
dent of the Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, died in Phila- 
delphia, on April 22d. He was one of 
the wealthiest men of his home city and 
was a member of the group of one hun- 
dred men recently named by Senator La 
Follette as having the financial destinies 
of the country in their grasp. His death 
is the first of the group. Mr. Shipley 
had been ill for several months. He was 
born of Quaker ancestry in Philadelphia, 
January 8th, 1828. His father, Thomas 
Shipley, was active in the formation of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, and 
also served as president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Abolition Society. His mother was 
Lydia Richards, a descendant of John 
Sharpless, who came to America with 
Penn on the “Welcome” in 1682. 
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FINANCIAL 


Banking Reform Laws 


Provision for the banking reforms 
suggested by the Hepburn Commission, 
and embodied, with some additions, in 
the bills prepared and vigorously sup- 
ported by Bank Superintendent Wil- 
liams, is now made in_ twenty-one 
statutes enacted by the Legislature at 
Albany. These new laws are of inter- 
est to the entire country, because they 
make new and needed safeguards for 
banking in the great city which is the 
heart of the financial organism of the 
United States. To several of these 
measures we have already referred. It 
may be recalled that immediately after 
the beginning of the panic, THE INDE- 
PENDENT held that a much larger cash 
reserve should be required by law to be 
kept in the vaults of the great trust com- 
panies. One of the new laws increases 
to [5 per cent. the vault cash reserve 
against demand deposits in Manhattan 
Borough, with a smaller increase for 
companies in other boroughs of the city. 
At the same time it is provided that State 
banks in Manhattan must have a cash 
reserve of 25 per cent. (instead of 15), 
and that 15 per cent. must be in vault. 
With respect to the trust companies 
there are also new restrictions and regu- 
lations concerning loans. In the series 
of new statutes, the most important are 
those relating to cash reserves and an- 
other which aims to end the scandal of 
costly receiverships under the Attorney- 
General by transferring initiative and 
control to the Bank Superintendent. It 
also gives this officer large powers with 
respect to offending or suspected insti- 
tutions. 

These new laws in New York are 
clearly the most valuable result, in reme- 
dial legislation, that has followed the 
panic disclosures of weakness or inade- 
quate supervision, and they deserve to 
be studied carefully in other States. 


Js 
....With its March number, Freight, 


the Shippers’ Forum, appears under 
the management of a new corporation, 
of which John W. Abrahams is presi- 
dent and E. F. Eilert vice-president and 
treasurer, and whose aim is to furnish 
to the shipping public a high-class trade 
magazine, giving the latest information 


as to developments in the relation of 
shipping interests to government, the 
relation of shippers to railroads, and the 
like, entirely without political purpose. 

....Mortimer N. Buckner and Fred- 
erick J. Horne have been elected vice- 
presidents of the New York Trust Com- 
pany, of which Otto T. Bannard is presi- 
dent. Mr. Horne was formerly secre- 
tary. The new secretary is Herbert W. 
Morse, and the assistant secretaries are 
James Dodd, Arthur S, Gibbs and H. W. 
Shaw. One of the former vice-presi- 
dents, Willard B. King, has been elected 
president of the Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, and the other, Alexander S. Webb, 
Jr., has been elected president of the Lin- 
coln Trust Company. The capital of the 
New York Trust Company is $3,000,000, 
and the surplus and profits are $10,- 
500,000. 

....The Mutual Alliance Trust Com- 
pany, of this city, is about to occupy the 
new and+commodious fireproof building 
erected for its East Side Branch, at 266 
and 268 Grand street. In the basement 
will be a modern safe deposit vault. The 
main office is at 66 Beaver street, and 
there is another branch at 116th street 
and Lenox avenue. The company was 
organized in 1902 by interests closely 
identified with the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. In January, 1906, con- 
trol past from those interests to the 
business men of the Hanover Square 
district, and an interest was acquired by 
the Hanover National Bank, which is 
represented in the management. The 
institution’s total resources amount to 
$4,810,724; it has a capital of $500,000, 
paid up in cash; the surplus and un- 
divided profits are $546,242, and the de- 
posits are nearly $4,000,000. Paul 
Schwarz, the president, was formerly a 
successful and well-known cotton mer- 
chant. The other prominent officers are 
Albert L. Banister, vice-president; W. 
F. H. Koelsch, secretary and treasurer ; 
Webb Floyd, assistant secretary; G. S. 
Mott, assistant treasurer. Among the 
directors are President Blumenthal of the 
United Dressed Beef Company, Presi- 
dent Nelson of the American Type- 
founders Company, and others repre- 
senting very substantial business inter- 
ests, 
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GOLD BONDS 


The 10 year 6% Gold Coupon Bonds of the 
Underwriters Realty and Title Co. are se- 
cured by selected 

NEW YORK CITY REAL ESTATE 

They are redeemable after three years, on 
demand, at holder’s option, and redemption 
is provided for by a SINKING FUND main- § 
tained under a TRUST AGREEMENT with the 

GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORE 

Continued absolute security is further in- 
sured by charter restrictions which compel 
the maintenance of paid-in capital and quick 
assets largely in excess of bonded obliga- 
tions. They combine 

Security—Income—Cash Availability 
an absolutely safe investment unaffected by 
Wall Street manipulation. Issued in denom- 
inations of $100, $500 and $1,000. Pros- 
pectus on request. Address Dept. R. 
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NEW YORK CITY REAL ESTATE 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Centrally Located Manhattan Business, Apartment and 
Residential Properties For Sale and Lease 


PURCHASE and SALES Terre 
BOND and MORTGAGE 


APPRAISALS and INSURANCE 
TRANSFERS and TITLES 


GENERAL BROKERAGE 


Management of Estates for 
Trustees, Executors, Administrators, Individuals and Corporations 


UNDERWRITERS REALTY & TITLE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 425 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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READING NOTICE 


BREATHING 

“Breathing for Health, Strength and Endurance,” a 
booklet by Paul von Boeckmann, should be of interest 
to everyone. We quote from this booklet a few of 
Professor von Boeckmann’s claims: 

“Above all, I claim that my method is the only rational 
one for the development of a strong, robust physique, 
one able to withstand the wear and tear of the ‘mile-a- 
minute life’ present day conditions compel us to lead. 
My system develops organic strength. It means large, 
active lungs, a large, full chest, and ample room for the 
heart to do its work. It means abdominal activity and 
abdominal blood circulation, or, in other words, perfect 
digestion, perfect elimination. It means a well-nourished 
nervous system, so that there can be no brain fag and 
nervous disorders. It means well-nourished external 
muscles, so that the muscles may develop under exercise. 
I make no claim of employing occult means of producing 
the results I have stated. Hindoo mysticism does not 
enter into my work. I do not upset the laws of Nature 
by attempting to perform the impossible. I cannot trans- 
form a humpback into an Apollo, or correct lifelong 
deformities that have been caused through some accident. 
My method is the Natural Method—just plain common 
sense.”” 

Copy of this booklet can be had by addressing Paul 
von Boeckmann, 500 Fifth avenue, New York City. 








DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway Co., 
common, $2.50 per share, payable June Ist, 
1908. 


American Exchange National Bank, semi- 
annual, 5 per cent., payable May rst, 1908. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co., cou- 
pons from Consolidated Mortgage 5 per cent. 
bonds, payable on and after May Ist, 1908. 


The. Nassau Bank, semi-annual, 4 per cent., 
payable May Ist, 1908. 


National City Bank of New York, s per 
cent., payable May rst, 1908. 
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OMES heated with 
BAY STATE STEAM 
AND 
HOT WATER BOILERS 
and FURNACES are always 
comfortable 








BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 
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The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 


Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons a Laren House-cleaning 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 


Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 














BOSTON PROVIDENCE NBW YORK 
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y-Running.” 

If they haven’t them, send to us. 

Send nameon postal for prices, ete, 
- Worcester, Mass. 


A WOMAN MAY OBJECT 

to the insurance of her husband's life while he is rejoic- 
ing asa strong man to runa race, but if her husband's life is 
suddenly cut off she never has objected and never will ob- 
ject to the payment of an insurance policy in her favor by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. A policy 
in this company is better than money in the bank, because 
the insurer may pay but one small premium and yet ob- 
tain the face of his policy for his beneficiaries. The sav- 
ings bank is not organized to do this. The Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company has paid in one year 
more than 15,000 policies that were less than a year old. 
The thoughtful man having the best interests of his 
family at heart will think on these things. The Company 
is always willing to give information to those who are 
interested in life insurance. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 





cate cae $29.845,723-08 


ASSETS . 
LIABILITIES 286 28,286,361. 96 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $1,559, $1,559,361.13 12 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE |(;.. 
INSURANCE CO. It’s Safe 


IN THE CITY OF, NEW XO8% weeuxe conTAAcTS and Easy 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., ~ President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
ag . PLUM 
HE NRENCE H. KELSEY itee ar To shake the shackles 
WILLIAM H. PORTER Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank that coffee has placed 


Good men, whether experienced in life insurance 


or not, may make direct contracts with this Com- 

pany, for a limited territory if desired, and secute upon you when 
for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for 
the future. Address the Company at its 


ome Office, 277 Broadway, New York Ci 
aa = FIRE INSURANCE ai Pp O st u mM 
National of Hartford is made the daily beverage. 


CONNECTICUT Suppose you try ten days of 
Statement January 1, 1908 freedom. 


Capital Stock all Cash $1,000,000.00 
Re-Insurance Reserve 4,473,102.18 ° 


477,202.34 ‘* There’s a Reason’’ 


1,503,660.76 














Total Assets, January 1, 1908 $7,453,965.28 : 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 


H. A. SMITH, Vice-President. ‘ Batt! inhi 
B. R. STILLMAN, Seerctary. nei Cane, Spe. 


G. Hl. TRYON, Asst. Secretary. 


Manhattan Beach 


SWEPT BY OCEAN BREEZES 


LL the land embraced in this delightful seaside resort, from SHEEPSHEAD 
BAY to ATLANTIC OCEAN and from JAMAICA BAY toBRIGHTON 
BEACH, with the exception of the Oriental and Manhattan Beach 

















Hotels and Bathing Pavilion, has been laid out in Building Sites for 
HIGH GRADE RESIDENCES, 


Building plots are now being sold at remarkably reasonable prices on 
attractive terms, especially to those contemplating the erection of homes. 


Manhattan Beach has been noted for more than 25 years as New York’s 
most exclusive watering place and this HIGH STANDARD WILL BE RIGIDLY 
MAINTAINED. 


ALL IMPROVEMENTS HAVE BEEN MADE WITHOUT EXPENSE TO PURCHASERS 


Macadam Streets, granolithic sidewalks, and curbs, sewers, water, gas and conduits for electric and telephone connections 

The exceptional location of this property, and its accessibllity to New York City, and 
the character of its development, all assure the purchaser an investment of constantly in- 
creasing value. It is unquestionably the most attractive site in or near Greater New York 
for those desiring a home by the seashore. 


Apply for Information and Booklet showing the entire development to 


MANHATTAN BEACH ESTATES, 192 Broadway, New York 
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To the Holders of Deposit Receipts of the GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
FOR 


THE UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 
COMPANY OF LONDON, LTD., 


5% PROFIT SHARING SECURED NOTES, DUE JUNE 1}, 1908. 


Deposited under the Deposit Agreement dated December 3, 1907, between Speyer & Co. and Holders of 
said Notes payable in New York. 


NOTICE is hereby given that the undersigned have approved the Plan dated April 14, 1908, formulated by the 
Board of Directors of The Underground Electric Railways Company of London, Ltd., for the conversion of the Five 
Per Cent. Profit Sharing Secured Notes of that Company and for readjustment, pursuant to a Readjustment Agree- 
ment, dated April 7, 1908, between the Firms of Speyer Brothers, of London, Speyer & Co., of New York, Lazard 
Speyer-Ellissen of Frankfort o/Main, and Teixeira de Mattos Brothers, of Amsterdam, of the first part, Holders of 
the Profit Sharing Secured Notes of said Railway Company, etc., of the second part, and London and Westminster 
Bank, Limited, Guaranty Trust Company of New York, and Associate Cassa, Amsterdam, of the third part, and that 
a copy of said Plan and of said Readjustment Agreement has been lodged at the office of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, the Depositary under the above-mentioned Deposit Agreement of December rst, 1907, for in- 
spection by receipt holders. 

Any receipt holders who do not assent to such Plan may at any time on or before May 1sth, 1908, withdraw 
the Notes represented by their receipts (or a like amount of Notes of the same issue) upon surrender of their re- 
ceipts. All receipt holders who shall not exercise within said time this right to withdraw their Notes shall be 
deemed to have assented to such Plan and shall be bound thereby without further act or notice, and the undersigned 
will be entitled to use their Notes for the purpose of carrying out such Plan and to deposit their Notes under such 
Plan, and the rights of such receipt holders shall be such only as may be conferred by such Plan, and shall be subject 
to compliance with such terms as said Plan may, impose as conditions of participation therein. 

Copies of the Plan and of the Readjustment Agreement may be obtained at the office -of the Guaranty Trust 


Company of New York, or of the undersigned. 
SPEYER & CO. 





New York, April 22d, 1908. 





TO. THE HOLDERS OF 


THE UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 
COMPANY OF LONDON, LTD. 


5% PROFIT SHARING SECURED NOTES, DUE JUNE J, 1908. 

REFERRING TO THE FOREGOING NOTICE, HOLDERS OF THE ABOVE:MENTIONED NOTES WHO 
HAVE NOT YET DEPOSITED SAME ARE ADVISED TO OBTAIN COPIES OF THE PLAN AND READ- 
JUSTMENT AGREEMENT REFERRED TO THEREIN AND TO DEPOSIT THEIR NOTES ON OR BEFORE 
MAY 6, 1908, UNDER THE ABOVE-MENTIONED DEPOSIT AGREEMENT, DATED DECEMBER 1, 1907, 
SUBJECT TO THE PLAN 4 

COPIES OF THE PLAN AND READJUSTMENT AGREEMENT MAY BE OBTAINED AT THE OFFICE 
OF THE GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, OR OF THE UNDERSIGNED. 


New York, April 22, 1908. SPEYER & CO. 








he Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Chartered 1872 Capital Stock, $338,400 
EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER Surplus, . . $236,500 
5 per cent. Debentures and First Mortgages upon Real Estate; nearly $40,000,000 sold during over thirty 
years’ business without loss or delay to investors. Send for information. 


Assets, over $6,000,000 








THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 
New York, April ist, 1908. 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend (being 
dividend No. 15) on the COMMON STOCK of this Company 
of TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS ($2.50) per_ share, 
payable June ist, 1908, out of surplus net income, to holders 
of said COMMON Stock registered on the books of the 
Company at the close of business on May 8th, 1908. 
Dividend cheques will be mailed to holders of COMMON 
Stock who file suitable orders therefor at this office. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer, 
5 Nassau Street, New York City. 





MINNFAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS PR. R. CO. 


Coupons due May ist, 1908, from Consolidated Mortgage 
five per cent. bonds of this company will be paid on and 
after that date upon presentation at the office of the Com- 
pany, Broad Exchange Building, New York. 

F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer, 





THE NASSAU BANK 
New York, April z2d, 1908. 

110th CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
A semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. 
was this day declared, out of the earnings of the last six 
months, payable, free »f tax, on and after May ist, 1908 

To stockholders of record April 3oth, 1908. 
Eu WARD EARL, Cashier. 





THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANE 


128 Broadway, New York, April 24th, 1908. 
At a meeting of the board of directors of this bank, held 
today, a semi-annual dividend of five (5%) per cent. on the 
capital stock was declared, payable May ist proximo, to the 
stockholders of record at close of business Apell 24th, 1908 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 





